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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





[From the Common School Journal.) 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
AND THE DANGERS TO WHICH THEY 
ARE EXPOSED. 


Addressed to the Professional Men of Massachu- 
setts. 

GENTLEMEN,—I shail make no apology for 

addressing you on the important subject of | 
Common School Education, Being called by | 
your professions, to guard the temple of justice, | 
to heal the maladies of our bodies, and to watch } 
for souls as those who must give an account, | 
you must feel a deep interest in whatever re- 
lates to the physical and moral well-being of so- 
ciety. As statesmen, as philanthropists, and as 
Christians, the cause of Education must lie near 
your hearts. Most of you have enjoyed the 
blessings of a liberal education. But you can- 
not, I am persuaded, look with indifference up- 
on the great mass of the community who have 
not enjoyed the privilege which has fallen to 
your lot. You know the advantagesof a collegi- 
ate education, but you know that the college lies 
beyond the reach of the great mass of the people. 
The recondite depths of science have occupied | 
and forever must, occupy the leisure of the 
learned few. 

The great majority of our population do and 
forever will depend upon our town schools for 
the only education they obtain. It has been es- } 
timated that ninereen twentieths of the entire } 
population of the United States have no other | 
means cf education, than those furnished by in| 
stitutions similar to our town schools, And in| 
our own favored Commonvealth, it has been es- 
timated that five sixths of our children attend | 
town schools only. When I plead for Common 
Schools, | plead for the great mase of the peo- | 
ple—for five sixths of the rising generatior. 
Nay, I plead for the whole community. There | 
is not an individual in the Jand, who is not 
benefitted by these little seavinaries, established | 
in our midst. A vast majority of cur people | 
depend entirely upon our free schools, and those | 
who aim at something higher, generally com- | 
mence their literary course in the district sem- | 
inary. 














I presume that at least nine tenths of| 
you received the first rudiments of your educa- | 
tion in the Common School, 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
value of Education. Jn every point of view, it | 
is important that knowledge should be diffused | 
throughout the whole community. In nothing | 
does the wisdom of our fathers appear more 
conspicuous, than in the provision they made 
for the instruction of the rising generation, 
We praise them fer their wisdom in the cabi- 
net, and for their bravery in the field, and for the 
liberal form of government they have left us,— 
but we seem to forget that wise and pious fore- 
cast which led them to provide for a general 
diffusion of knowledge, without which bravery 
would prove a curse, and our government be- 
come an engine of despotism. Much as we 
owe them for our civil institutions, we owe 
them incomparably more for the institutions w 
science and jiterature which they oy 

} 





Their sagacity enabled them to foresee that a 
general diffusion of intelligence was indispen- 
sable to self-government ; and consequently, as 
early as 1642, we find them making legal pro- 
vision for the education of all the children in| 
the province, But their first statutes required | 
family, rather than public, instruction, and its | 
burden fell upon those who had children to ed- | 
ucate. 

Five years subsequently, however, this stat- | 
ute was superseded by another, which required | 
every town of fifty families to provide a teach- 
er to instruct al] the children in the town int 
reading and writing ; and every te-wn of a hun-| 
dred families, to set up a grammar school, with | 
a teacher competent to fit young men for the uni- | 
versity—the expense of these schools to be | 
borne by the town, or by :he parents, as the} 
town should determine, Additional laws were | 
passed from time to time, till it was provided, 
in 1892, that the charge of supporting ‘haan 
schools should be paid exclusively by the towns; 
—and heavy penalties were annexed, to secure 
the observance of these provisions. 

Thus wag the foundation of our Common} 
Schools laid early by our pious ancestors, | 
They had previously founded a university, of | 
which they and New England have had reason | 
to be proud. But as highly as they esteemed } 
that institution, and as fondly as they cherished 
it, they were aware that ite honors would be 
shared by the few, and that the great mass of 
the people could never participate directly in its 
benefits. This conviction led to the adoption 
of our free school system,—to the setting up, 
in every town, of those little seminaries upon 
which the great mass of the people must forev- 
er depend. They had in the parent country, 
witnessed the evil effects of aristocracy, and 
they wished to guard against it in this country, 
They had seen the poor, degraded and deprived 
of the means of instruction, and they wished to 
prevont the evil in these free colonies. They 
had seen rich and overgrown universities dis- 
pensing their blessings upon the few, while the 
many were left in dark ignorance, and deprived 
of the means of instruction, and they at once 
resolved that such a state of inequality should 
not exist in New England. 

This led to the establishment of our free 
school system. And they looked to these little 
institutions as the garden where the seeds of 
all science and literature were to be sown. 
Here, the great bulk of the people were to re- 
ceive their only education; and here, too, those 
Who were destined to the higher walks of liter- 
ature, were to be fitted for the university. They 
regaided the free school system, as the very 
foundation of our civil institutions ; they looked 
to it for the diffusion of moral principle—for 
the peace and good order of society—for the 
Permanency of our civil institutions, and for the 
prosperity of the church of God. 

__ If you are attached to our free institutions — 
if you prefer liberty to slavery, you will exert 
yourselves to sustain eur free school system. 
Every measure which is adopted, tending to 








| power, reduce us to a state of vassalage. 








degrade the town schools, is one step taken to 








sap the foundation of the temple of freedom. 
If you, by neglect or indifference, or by taking 
your children from the town schools, contribute 
to bring them into disrepute, you are warring 
against that equality for which our patriot 
fathers contended, and are aiding the cause of 
despotism.—I see in your ranks some of the 
purest patriots in the country some of the great- 
est philanthropists of which the Commonwealth 
can boast. You would do nothing to under- 
mine the fair fabric of our liberties; on the 
contrary, you would exert yourselves to the 
utmost to carry forward and perfect our free 
institutions. —But you will permit me to inquire 
whether you have not withheld your countenance 
from our town schools, and thereby counteract- 
ed the great object which our fathers bad in 
view? Has not the course which some of you 
have pursued in relation to the education of 
your own children tended to reduce the reputa- 
tion of our excellent free school system? Have 
you not in many instances, taken your sons and 
your daughters from the district school, and 
thereby practically said that these schools were 
vaworthy of your attention? I know that you 
have no desire to deprive the poor of the only 
means of instruction, which lie within their 
reach; but I ask you to consider whether your 
own course has not in some degree tended to 
degrade town schools, and thus inflict a fatal 
wound upon the only seminary which fortune 
has brought within the reach of the poor man. 

Our fathers encountered the perils of the 
ocean, and endured the privations of a wilder- 
ness, nay, they suffered and died, for the great 
cause of equality. They established institutions 
for the express purpose of sustaining the poor, 
of guarding the defenceless; or, rather they 
established institutions calculated to destroy the 
distinction between the rich and the poor, and 
to place men upon one common level. Any 
thing which tends to lessen the value of our 
free schools, is hostile to the designs of our 
pious ancestors. Any man, who through pride 
er parsimony permits these schools to decline, 
can hardly be regarded as a friend to his coun- 
try. [speak with plainness, for I am pleading 
the cause of humanity and of God. And I say 
that any man who designs the destruction of 
our free schools is a traitor to the cause of lib- 
erty and equality, and would, if it were in his 
He 
cannot be regarded as a republican, or as a 
friend of his race who wishes to confine the 
light ef science within a small circle, or to lim- 
it its benefits to a selected few, 

You will not understand me as charging you 
with any such designs. J am persuaded that 
you are ardent friends of liberty, and lovers ot 
yourrace. Though I address these letters to 
you, many of my remarks are general and apply 
to all classes in the community. And I am 
satisfied that in the above remarks you will per- 
fectly concur, I charge no man with designing 
the overthrow of our republic; I charge not 
one of you with a dispositon to monopolize the 
benefits of science and jiterature. On the con- 
trary, I exonerate you from all such designs. 
But human nature is weak. Finite creatures 
may adopt measures the exact tendency of 
which they do not fully realize. We of the 
professions cannot claim exemption from human 
infirmity. We may, like others, do that inno- 
cently, the ultimate effect of which is perni- 
cious, So long as the tendency is unperceived, 
the cause may be innocent; but if, on reflec- 
tion, we find that any of our measures tend 
even remotely to cvil, then, as honest and good 
men, we ought to abandon them. 

This position is forcibly illustrated by the 
subject of temperance, Formerly, we were in 
the habit of making free use of intoxicating 
liquors. We did it innocently, without reali- 
zing that we were exposing ourselves and oth- 
ers to all the evils of drunkenness. But when 
the lawyer came to consider that a vast major- 
ity of the crimes which brought prisoners to 
the bar, were induced by strong drink, and the 
physician that a great part of the diseases of 
the human system were brought on or aggravat- 
ed by the same cause, and the clergyman that 
ardent spirit was the prolific cause of the moral 
maladies which it was his duty to heal—when 
they came to consider this, and to reflect 
that their own example had contributed to ex- 
tend intemperance,—that fruitful mother of mis- 
chief, disease, and crime,—they resolved at 
once that they could no longer innocently con- 
tinue to lift the poisoned: chalice to their lips, 
Se on the great subject of Education. If we 
become satisfied that the course we have pur- 
sued, tends to injure the community, by de- 
grading our free school system, we shal] be 
called upon by patriotism and by Christianity to 
abandon it; and we shall, I trust, be willing 
and ready to obey the call, 


WILLIAM PFNN’S WAY OF GETTING 
WHAT LAND HE WANTED. 

Penn learned in 1669 that there was some 
very choice land not included in his first pur- 
chase ; and he sent to inquire of the Indians, 
if they would sell it, They replied that they 
did not wish to part with the land where their 
fathers were resting; but to please their fath- 
er Onas,—the name they gave the good man, 
—they would sell him some of it. Accord- 
ingly, they agreed, for a certain quantity of 
English goods, to sell as much land as one of 
his young men could walk round in a day, ‘ be- 
ginning at the grea. river Cosquanco,’ now 
Kensington, ‘ and ending at the great river 
Kallapingo, now Bristol. This mode of meas- 
urement, though their own choice, did not in the 
end satisfy the Indians; for the young English- 
man, chosen to walk off the tract of land, walk- 
ed so fast and far as greatly to astonish and 
mortify them, The governor observed their 
dissatisfaction, and asked the cause.—‘ The 
walker cheat us,’ 

‘ Ah, how can that be ?’ said Penn; ‘ did you 
not choose yourselves to have the Jand meas- 
ured in this way ? 

‘True,’ replied the Indians, ‘but white 
brother make too big walk.’ 

Some of Penn’s commissioners, Waxing 


siste! that the Indians ought to abide by it, and 
if not, should be compelled to it. 

‘Compelled!’ exclaimed Penn, ‘how can 
you compel them without bloodshed? Don’t 
you see this looks to murder?’ Then tarning 
with a benignant smile to the Indians , he said, 
‘ Well, brothers, if you have given us too much 
land for the goods first agreed on, how much 
more will satisfy you ? 

This proposal gratified them ; and they men- 
tioned the quantity of cloth, and number of 
fish-hooks, with which they would be satisfied. 
These were cheerfully given ; and the Indians, 
shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. 





Martuew Carey, Esq, of Philadelphia, whose 
name has been so long identified with active 
benevolence and never ceasing watchfulness 
over the interests of the poor and destitute, 
has written a pa:nphlet in favor of the restora- 
tion of the system of affording out door relief to 
the victims of penury and disease in that city. 
It has always been our opinion that, under 
judicious and pains-taking management, this 
mode of succoring the distressed is calculated 
to do infinite good. However we may feel 
pity for the needy, no matter from what cause 
their destitution may proceed, there is a class of 
paupers which enlists our sympathies to a much 
greater extent than any other, We allude to 
those who, reduced by disease and deprived 
of the means of subsistence, would rather starve 
than beg, and would prefer death sooner than 
become inmates of an almshouse with persons 
whose criminal indulgences have reduced them 
to want, [t is to this description of paupers that 
out of doorrelief is chiefty valuable, as fur- 
nishing a pittance in addition to the earnings 
of their industry, to assist in supporting life 
and affording them the sad solece arising from 
a belief that their necessities are not the ob- 
ject of remark to every idle gossip. Fears 
have been entertained that charity dispensed 
in this way is liable to abuse, and that the dis- 
pensers of benevolence are made the dapes of 
their own philanthropic feelings. Of such 
abuses we apprehend there is but little dan- 
ger, provided that proper selections be made 
of the agents through whom alms are distrib-. 
uted. The trust is a delicate one, and should 
only be confided to persons of intelligence, 
sound judgment and active beneficence—per- 
sons who before they bestow relief will take 
the pains to ascertain that the receivers are 
worthy of aid. Out door relief assists in prevent- 
ing the destitution that drives to criminality. It 
keeps families together, and thus cherishes 18 | 
the midst of misfortune the kindliness of feel- 
ing which contributes so much to human com- 
fort even under the greatest pressure of mis- 
fortuue. In speaking of the evil effects of thes 
measure of which Mr, Carey complains, he 
states that the repeal of the law permitting 
its practice, consigned several hundreds to 
hopeless misery, of whom 390 were over 60 
years of age, 236 beyond 70 years, 75 beyond 
80 years, 9 between 90 and 100 years, and six 
above 100 years. To each of these, as the 
law had previously stood, were allowed forty- 
six centsa week, a pittance not worthy of 
being mentioned, and yet sufficient to keep 
soul and body together, That so small a 
sum could have induced the Legislature to 
repea! the law is to us a matter for which we 
are at a loss to account, except on the sccre of 
a degree of parsimony too great to be credited. 
As members of the human family, we cannot 
help hoping that the law makers who could 
pass such a law will be made sensible of their 
error,and that they will do all that can new 
be done to counteract the mischief which they 
have been instrumental in producing.— Balli- 
more American. 


THE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The following is the statement of Dr. James 
Jackson in regard to the formation and char- 
acter of this association, given before the 
committee appoinred by the Legislature to hear 
and investigate the charges, preferred against 
it by Dr. Bartlett, of Marblehead. We need 


not say no one can doubt its perfect correct- 


ness. 
Dr. James Jackson of Boston, sworn and 
examined. [ have been in the practice of 


medicine since 1800. In 1802I was elected 
4 Fellow ofthe Massachusetts Medical Society. 
The society had then existed about twenty 
years, Originally it was designed to be a 
select society, and its numbers were limited 
to seventy, embracing the most eminent in 
the profession, These members living in 
different parts of the Commonwealth, could 
not attend the meetings of the society so con- 
stantly as its object required, consequently 
that interest necessary to its prosperity flagged, 
The original act of incorporation being found 
insufficient in its operations to effect the pur- 
poses of medical science, some changes were 
thought neccssary. In 1803 the Society pe- 
titioned the Legislature for certain alteratiors 
in its charter, ‘The act containing these al- 
terations was prepared by the late Dr, Tread- 
well and Chief Justice Sewal]. It was pre- 
sented by them to the society and approved. 
By that act, the privileges of the society from 
being limited to a few, were extended to all 
regularly educated physicians in the Common- 
wealth. All who were licensed by censors, 
and all the medical graduates at Harvard Col- 
lege, were entitled to its benefits. Subse- 
quently, it was provided, tlat all physicians 
coming from other states und countries might 
become members of the society by making ap- 
plication and presenting their credentials, if 
those were satisfactory. The object of the socie- 
was, to enable the public to distinguish the 
regularly educated from such as were not. 
The terms of membership were such that all 
respectable physicians might avail of them if 
they chose, 

It was feared at first that physicians would not 
be fond of joining us, because they would ob- 
tain no personal benefit. To obviate this, and 





warm, said the bargain was a fair one, and in- 


as an inducement tojoin the society, a clause was 





insérted in the act referred to, exempting phy- 
sicians from the performance of military duty. 
In 1804 the by-law waa passed prohibiting 
consultation with those who should hereafter 
enter the profyssion without becomiug licen- 
tiates of the society, or doctors of medicine of 
Ilarvard College, This law was against the in- 
terests of its Fellows, but promotive of the pub- 
lic good. 

The labor of carrying on the business of 
the society hag mostly devolved on members 
in this vicinity, and this rather from necessity 
than choice. The labor imposed upon, the 
officers of the socieiy I should consider more 
than an equivalent for the honor conferred by 
office. A principal object of the society is to 
add tg the stock of medical knowledge, and to 
diffuse it to the world, It has effected much 
good in this way. About thirty years ago, a 
paper on diseases of the heart, by Dr. Warren, 
was published. It explained the subject bet- 
ter than any English writer I] had seen. A 
very valuable paper by the late Dr. Fisher of 
Beverly, on worms and epileptic fits, was also 
published. In 1808 acomittee was chosen 
to prepare a report on vaccination, which was 
given to the public. At this time the public 
had gone so far as to place confidence in vac- 
cination, but were not aware that those who 
received it, in some cases were still exposed to 
disease, The committee, in publishing their 
report, apprized the public of the fact, that in 
a future day, they might not lose cofidence in 
vaccination if a case of small pox should occur 
inone vaccinated. [In answerto a question 
here by Mr. Dexter, Mr. Jackson said, a report 
on typhoid fever, of upwards of 100 pages, was 
compiled from 300 cases in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and published in the same 
way.] The society has, for eight or nine years, 
caused some valuable medical work to be pub- 
lished, and furnished a copy to each Fellow 
gratutiously. The advantage of this has been 
in calling the attention of the protession to one 
subject at the same time. I would also men- 
tion, that a report on spotted fever, and a his- 
tory of the cholera; compiled by a committee 
of five, were also published at the expense 
of the society. ‘The same may be said of the 
Pharmacopea, a useful work. 

I may here mention what the society has done 
about foreign leeches. The amouat of them 
used by us is very large. A single apothecary 
has bad 50,000 at a time. To make them more 
plenty and cheap, the society desired to promote 
their propagation in this country. They there- 
fore offered a premium of 500 dollars to any per- 
son whoshould be able to effect this object. ‘The 
society likewise offered a preinium of $50 for 
the best dissertation on the evil effects of . alco- 
hol upon the human system, and obtained one 
on the subject from Dr. Sweetser. 

Three prize dissertations by individuals of the 
profession have also been published. They 
were presented for the Boylston prize, While 
one only could receive the prize, the others 
were considered so valuable that the Boylston 
committee, to whom they were presented, de- 
termined to publish them, which was done at 
the expense probably of about $1000. This 
expense was defrayed by a munificent Fellow 
of the society, A copy of these was sent 
gratuitously to every physician and student in 
the State. These things have been done for 
the benefit of medical science, though publish- 
ing books was not the primary object of the 
society. I think I am safe in saying, that in every 
village in our Commonwealth may be found a 
better educated physician than one in twenty 
of those practising when I entered the profes. 
sion, This change, as I conceive, has been main- 
ly wrought by the influence of the Medical So- 
ciety. The by-laws of the society required stu- 
dents to spend full three years in study, and 
that none should be approbated whom the 
censors did not solemnly think fit to be intrus- 
ted with the life and health of mankind. The 
censors, as I believe, are rigid in their exami- 
nations, and have sometimes turned by their 
own pupils. I think the 8th by-law has been 
the great lever by which the society has opera- 
ted. The object of this by-law is to discour- 
age those from coming into the professsion 
who are not regularly educated. It has been 
salutary in its operation. It has sometimes 
been broken; but in those counties in which 
the law has been best observed, the profession 
has risen the highest, If the welfare ofa pa- 
tient could not be served otherwise, the physi- 
cian would consult with an irregular practition- 
er. He would not of course, do this habitual. 
ly, to encourage irregular practice, 





SOCIETY. 
What is the race of mankind but one family, 
widely scattered upon the face of the earth ? 
All men by nature are brothers.— Fenelon. 


Men cre born for society. The sentiment 
that ‘it is not good for man to be alone,’ is 
true, not in one respect only, but in many. As 
solitary beings, stricken from society, as the 
link stricken out of the chain of human exist- 
ence, we are ever wretched. For all social 
enjoyments, we are dependent on society—a 
thousand wants and weaknesses impel us to- 
wards each other. We are mutually depend- 
ant; our interests are too powerfully united, to 
be separated ; our natural condition is such, be- 
ing ‘ parts of one great whole,’ that the evils, 
falling on one class, are sure to interrupt or 
destroy the well being of all; strike whatever 
link you please, in this vast chain of being, and 
the whole vibrates with the nicest sensibility. 
We should then, endeavor to promote the good 
of the whole, as the best means of providing for 
our own enjoyment and security; which is the 
end for which we were placed in society. And 
as it is impossible for any single individual to 
prosper long, while receiving an exclusive priv- 
ilege, not of course for the benefit of all, the 
affairs ef society should be so conducted as to 
secure the common benefit and proiection of 
the whole people or community, and aot for the 
particular emolument or advantage of any single 
man, family, or set of men, who are part only 
of that society, 

That society may answer its end, and prove 


a blessing to all, we must possess sympathy for 
each other, and an interest for the welfare and 
liberty ot all, without which no happiness can be 
enjoyed by society, Artificial contrivances in- 
deed may occasionally chill and benumb the 
better feelings and sympathies of society—they 
may be frozen by misfortune, rendered inert by 
adversity ; certain classes may for a time be 
protected from the calamities that produce such 
sufferings in others; yet this alters not the 
principle. ‘The true interest of each, is the 
happiness of all.’ The security and prosperity 
of no class in society can be permanently at- 
tained at the prejudice of any other. A nar- 
row, partial policy, necessarily issues in the 
injury, instead of the good, of the society for 
which it was framed. All philosophy will be 
found finally defective, which is not sufficiently 
enlarged to include ‘the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.’ Temporary pro- 
sperity may indeed be attained even under 
the influence of a partial system, from the in- 
fluence of external circumstances, which may 
control for a time the natural tendency of ex- 
clusive favors to produce moral degradation 
among the mass of society ; but the seeds of 
destruction will vegetate sooner or later in a 
soil of corruption, and what was intended fora 
blessing to few, will prove a curse to the whole. 
Then tet mankind become convinced that they 
are all brethren——members of one family, the 
great society of man—-that the happiness of 
the few can best be secured by promoting the 
rights and happiness of the many, withholding 
from none the common civililies of social inter- 
course, treating none with a spirit of colitness 
and neglect, common to none but those possess- 
ed of mean, narrow and contracted minds, and 
how soon would society be a source of almost 
unalloyed happiness. But to improve society 
and free it from the many evils that hang 
around it, there must be a change, in many re- 
spects, in public opinion, for a reformation in 
public opinion must always precede a reforma- 
tion in public habit. ‘This must be effected by 
the power of truth. Error is sure to pass away, 
but truth forever remains, Convince mankind, 
allured by the expectation of happiness, that 
the road to which you would direct them leads 
to it, and that you make truth your guide, and 
they will listen to you with attention. Excite 
a sense of shame in the breasts of those who 
are the tools of the designing to destroy the 
social rights of their fellow citizens, and you 
will rouse all the energies of human nature to 
oppose the subversion of the laws of social en- 
joyment, ‘Teach mankind that soeiety is an in- 
stitution of God for their good, and they will 
defend it. Expose these mysterious arts which 
hold the world in chains and darkness, let the 
people be convinced how often their credulity 
has been imposed upon, and they will resume 
with one accord the use of their faculties, and 
vindicate the honor of the great society of the 
buman race. And convince them that the ties 
of sympathy are so strong, that ene in this so- 
ciety cannot suffer without affecting the whole, 
that their knowledge will be equally extensive, 
at least, and their sympathy no less in the 
future state, than in this, and they will see that 
a part cannot be completely happy unless all 
are blest, and hence that all must eventually 
enter imto the enjoyment of immortal bliss. 
This sentiment would free their minds from the 
most fearful apprehensions of the future, and 
the world would be at peace.—Gospel Banner. 


——_ 


[From the Nerth American Review.] 

THE IMPORTANCE OF OBEDIENCE. 

If ‘order is heaven’s first law,’ or any law of 
heaven, and of every thing on earth which is 
not the opposite of heaven, obedience is the 
indispensable prerequisite of order; and it is 
the only foundation upon which order can rest 
securely. If, then, the master, or teacher, or 
parent, would give to those whose future wel- 
fare is intrusted to him, a hold upon any thing 
good, he will teach them obedience; he will 
teach them the wisdom and the good of obedi- 


ence; and he will fasten it upon them by prac- | 


tice and habit, until its living roots go deep 
into the central affections and principles of 
life. 

But at least equal care needs to be taken, 
in respect to the quality of this obedience, If 
it be slavish and dead; if it be mechanical on- 
ly; if it be nothing more than the evidence 
and effect of a pressure which has overcome all 
elasticity of spirit; if it belong wholly to the 
outside, and have no origin and no support but 
fear ;—then is there no good in it, and no good 
will come frem it. Having no cenformity with 
the institutions of the country, or with our 
prevailing habits, it will make the man unfit for 
them, He will be a fearful and enfeebled be- 
ing, shaken by every adverse breath ; or he 
will cast his fears aside, and thenceforth have 
no other thought of obedience, than as of one of 
the pains and terrors of childhood. Hence, the 
problem, which is to be solved, demands the 
reconcilement of all that is good in obedience, 
with all that is good in freedom. We live un- 
der institutions which promise an expansion, a 
growth and free developement of the elements 
of humanity, moral and intellectual, that the 
past has never seen, and the present knows not 
yet wisely to hope for. Great mistakes will 
douhtless be made, and the progress must be 
one of ebb and flow. It is certain, however, 
that the prevailing system of education should 
conform to the exigencies of the country; 
should acknowledge the duty of supplying its 
demands ; and should, therefore, with the per- 
petual improvement that comes from watchful 
experience, endeavor to lay the foundations of 
universal order, deep in the universal habit of 
willing obedience. 

This subject demands the attention of all 
who are intrusted, in any form or measure, with 
education, for a reason which is not generally 
regarded, And this ie, the influence of obedi- 
ence as a means of intellectual culture. Its 
necessity for moral discipline, few deny; but 
its utility in respect tothe understanding, is 
equally certain, Whatever instruction is giv- 
en, whatever truth is taught, relates either to 
the mind alone and is of a scientific nature, or 





it relates to motive, conduct, and life, and 
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therefore conneets itself, more or less directly, 
with the affections; that is to say, all instruce 
tion concerns the thought only, or it concerns 
the thought and the will together. Now, when 
we are speaking of obedience, we include in 
our meaning, not only compliance with com. 
mand, but self-control, and conformity with the 
just requirement of circumstances, and a yield- 
ing of one’s will to the right, however that be 
ascertained and expressed ; for all this can be 
secured and made an integral part of the char- 
acter, only by early and regular habits of obe- 
dience. The utility of all this, inthe study of 
merely scientific truth, is as certain and as 
obvious, as ‘he utility of peaceful, undisturbed, 
sustained attention, But the other half of in- 
tellectual instruction,—that which touches up- 
on morals and duty, and the relations of social 
life, and the principles of self-government, or 
which, in other words, regards the education, 
of the affections through the understanding, and 

















thus the formation of the character,—demands 
no less all the assistance which it can derive 
from the salutary influence of obedience. We 
believe, that this subject, im its widest extent, 
would well repay investigation, The text ‘If 
any one will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine,’ expresses one of the vital truths of 
human nature; the truth, namely, that our 
ability to know aright any matter, which touch- 
es upon conduct and motive and daty, depends 
greatly upon our moral condition in relation to 
it ; and this principle bears directly upon edu- 
cation. 

There was once an attempt, by some philos- 
ophers, to persuade men, that understanding 
and belief were wholly independent of affection 
and motive, and the state of the will. and, al- 
though this folly has disappeared, the opposite 
truth is hardly appreciated, ‘Fhe strong ten- 
dency of these days to found all obedience te 
law or command upon. a previous satisfaction 
with its propriety, is une expression of this fal- 
sity. It is often just the wrong way; and es- 
pecially is it wrong when applied to the educa- 
tion of the young. A rule, a law, or command, 
is necessary for the very reason that something 
is to be done whicl is not desired. If, im this 
state of the case, we begin to reason about it, 
all views or arguments which can be offered 
in favor of the law, encounter not only an ad- 
verse inclination, but the belief, that, if a con- 
viction of the reasonableness of the law be 
successfully resisted,—as of course it always 
may be by dulness or imattention,—the law 
will lose its power, the command will not be 
enforced, and the inclination may be indulged. 
Let this course be pursned, and there never 
lived the child who could estimate aright the 
truths thus offered for his consideration. He 
cannot but look atthem through a disturbing 
medium; and the oftener this happens, the 
worse will be the habit of his mind. Ft is the 
demand, therefore, not of kindness only, but of 
justice, to draw this veil aside, and release him 
from its obstruction, Let him obey,—let him 
begin with obedience,—and he stands at once 
in a new position. Then, his reasoning pow- 
ers are not called upon to act at adisadvantage; 
they have at least fair play ; and they have al- 
so the aid of experience, which will often, 
perhaps generally, speak audibly im favor of 
the right. It ig neither wise nor safe to say 
in theory or in practice, that we will not resor 
to constrained obedience, because we trust to 
truth, to reason, and to conscience ; for then is 
truth not aided, but disturbed and shackled, 
and reason is confounded and obscured, end 
conscience exposed to certain injury, and to 
the danger of decay and death, We have 
dwelt the more on this subject, because we 
would willingly induce others, who have the 
means for further and fuller investigation, to 
give their attention to what we deem the im- 
portant principle,—that obedience is among 
the most essential requisites for the highest 
and most valuable culture of the understand- 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 


A work upon the subject of the African 
Slave Trade, by T. F. Buxton, has recently 
been published in London, which is represent- 
ed as furnishing a great mass of appalling facts, 
illustrative of the extent of this inhuman traffic 
at the present time—and which makes out a 
case of misery andcrime absolutely without a 
parallel in the history of the world—and which, 
stratge as it may seem is increasing in enor- 
mity every hour! ‘Fhe facts contained tn this 
volume, afford incontrovertible proof that the 
slave trade is far more extensive and atrocious 
at the present time than it has ever been——and 
that it not only defies all the efforts hitherto 
devised to repress it, but acquires strength un- 
der the pressure, and becomes aggravated by 
the direct influence of the attempted remedy, 
Mr Buxton advances the startling opinion— 
which he supports by faets and arguments, that 
the treaties and cruisers, the millions of money, 
and the thousands of lives lavishly expended 
to suppress the slave trade for upwards of thir- 
ty years past, have not only done nothing, but 
absolutely worse than nothing—and this inhu- 
man traffic would be absolutely less horrible 
than it now is, if every cruiser was to be with- 
drawn and every treaty cancelled! 

This is a dreadful state of things, Humanity 
revolts at the picture which is here presented 
—and every Christian nation is called upon by 
the strongest motives, which ean actuate hu- 
man beings, to exert all its energies to put an 
entire stop to this abominable traffic in human 
flesh, Asa powerful means of effecting this 
desirable object, Mr Buxton says, ‘ Introduce 
into Africa legitimate commerce. Convince 
the chiefs that they get less by selling men, 
than they can get by selling the labor of men.’ 
This course undoubtedly would tend directly to 
lessen the evils arising trom the African slave 
trade—and settlements on the African coast, 
with a view not only to establish a lucra- 
tive commerce, but also to harmonize and 
christianize the barbarous tribes, who abound 
in that country, should be encouraged by the 
people of every Christian nation. But this is 








not enough—a feeling should be awakened in 
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the minds of the inhabitants of every country, | 
who claim to be considered just and humane, | 
adverse to this detestable traffic, It should be 
exposed in all its horrid deformity—and de- 
nounced in the most unequivocal terms by pub- 
lic epivion. Our government and our people 
have been too remiss in this matter—and instead 
of furnishing facilities by means of vessels, 
men and money, lor carrying on this traffic, 
which we regret to say is undoubtedly the case, 
we should be foremost in exposing its evils, | 
and in’the application of a remedy. We claim | 
to be considered an enlightened and a moral | 
nation—and whatever difference of opinion may | 
exist in relation to the subject of slavery in the 
Southern States, there can be none in respect | 
of the impolicy and wickedness of slavery a 
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the abstract—and above all, in respect to the 
injustice and etrocities of the slave trade. 





BOODHISM. 





The following account of Boodhism, is from | 
the Boston Courier, {It was prepared for | 
tlrat paper by the Editor from the  trav- 
els of Rev, Howard Malcom, an _ interes- | 
ting work in two volumes, published since his | 
return from his Missionary tour in India. 





The principal countries of Asia and Africa | 
have been, for many years past, the grand field | 
ef the orthordox missions. Concerning these | 
missions and chese countries, great numbers | 
of our citizens feel a strong interest. The | 
prevailing religion, which is thus intended to 
be rooted out, is Boodhism, the religious faith | 
of more than half the human race. We have | 
collected and condensed, from the volumes of | 
of Mr. Malcom, some of the principal features | 
of this remarkable religion; and we now proffer | 
the result of our labor to those who may choose | 
to avail themselves of it. 

Boodhism is supposed te have been intro- | 
duced into Siamand'Lao about 300 years be- | 
fore the Christian era, and into the Chinese | 
empire about A, D. 65. Boodh is not the) 
name of any god, but is a general term for | 
divinity. ‘There have been many Boodhs in | 
different worlds, but in our world only four, | 
the last of whom was Gaudama. One is yet! 
to come, who is to appear seven or eight thou- | 
sand years hence, the precise time not having | 
been predicted. His height is to be eight | 
cubits, and his mouth five cubits wide: 

Guadama was the son of a king of Magedeh | 
(now called Behar) in Hindustan, He had | 
previousty lived in four hundred millions of 
worlds. In our world, he had heen embod- | 
ied in almost every kind of animal, from the | 
meanest insect to man. In these innumera. | 
ble transmigrations he aftained immense mer- | 
it, till he was born son of this king. At the | 

‘moment of his birth, he sprung upon his feet, | 
and exclaimed, ‘Now Iam _ the noblest of | 
men: this is the last time I shall ever be born,’ | 
When full grown, his height was nine cubits; | 
his ears were so long as to hang upon his should. | 
ers; his fingers were of equal length, as were | 
also his toes. He became Boodh in his 35th | 
year, and remained so 45 years; atthe end of| 
which time, having performed all sorts of mer- | 
itorious deeds, and promulgated excellent laws | 
far and wide, he obtained. nicban, or annihila- | 
tion, together with 500 priests, by whom he | 
had long been attended, This occurred in| 
Hindustan, about 546 years before Christ. 

No laws or sayings of the first three Boodhs | 
are extant. Those of Gaudama were trans- | 
mitted by tradition, till. 450 years after his de- | 
cease, when they were reduced te writing in| 
Ceylon, about A. D. 94, in what is now a | 

dead janguage. These writings, consisting | 
of many books, are, in the aggregates, called 
the Bedagat, nnd are the Burman bible. A | 
very considerable part of these books consists | 
of 550 histories or narratives, relating to Guad.- | 
ama’s life and adventures as a deer, a monkey, | 
an elephant, a fowl, &c. related by himself | 
verbally to his followers, and afterwards writ- | 
ten from tradition, 

‘ Boodhism (says Mr. Malcom) is probably | 
at this time, and has been for many centuries, | 
the most prevalent form-of religion upon earth, | 
—a system, which enchains the mind of more | 
than half the human race. Half the popula-| 
tion of China, Lao, Cochin-China, and Ceylon; | 
ajl of Camboja, Siam, Burmeb, Thibet, Tartary, | 
and Loochoo, and a great part of Japan, and 
most of the other Islands of the Southern Seas, | 
are of this faith.* * * * «No false religion, | 
ancient or modern, is comparable to this. Its | 
philosophy is, indeed, not exceeded in folly by | 
any other; but its doctrines and practical piety | 
beara strong resemblance to those of holy | 
scripture. ‘There is scarcely a principle or 
precept in the Bedagat, which is not found in | 
the bible. Did the people but act up to its | 
principles of peace and love, oppression and | 
injury would be known no more within their | 
borders. ts ‘deeds of merit’ are in all cases 
either really beneficial to mankind, or harmless. 
It has no mythology of obscene and ferocious 
deities ; no sanguinary or impure observances ; 
no self-inflicted tortures ; no tyrannizing priest- 
hood; no confounding right and wrong, by 
making certain iniquities Jandable in worship. 
In its moral code, its descriptions of the purity 
and peace of the first ages, of the shortening of 
man’s life because of his sins, &c, it seems to 
have followed genuine traditions. In almost 
every respect, it seems to be the best religion 
which mao has ever invented,’ 

Many discourses, said to have been delivered 
by Gandama, the last Burman deity, are given 
in the Bedagat, ‘In these, (says Mr, Malcom) 
the duties of parents, children, husbands, wives, 
teachere, scholars, masters, slaves, &. are 
drawn out aud urged, ina manner which would 
de honor to any casuist.? There is inserted, | 
at page 250 of volume first, part of one ot 
these discourses, to which we refer to the 
reader. 

‘Worship (says Mr. Malcom) is not per- 
formed collectively, though crowds assemble 
at the same time on set days, Each one makes 
his offerings, and recites his prayers, alone. 
No prieste officiate, On arriving at the pago- 
da, or the image, the worshipper walks rever- 
ently to within a convenient distance, and 
Jaying his offering on the ground, sits down 
behind it, on his knees and heels, and, placing 
the palins of his hands together, raises them to 
his forehead, and perhaps leans forward till 
his head touches the ground. He then utters 
his prayers in a low tone, and, having finished, 
rises and carries forward his gift, laying it 
somewhere near the idol or pagoda.’ 

The prayers are chiefly of this form: .dneit- 
sa, dokekha, anahta; in a frequent repetition 
of which, there is great merit and reward. 
‘The first of these words, (says Mr Malcom) 
implies our liability to outward injuries and 








evils; the second, our expusure to mental suf- 
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ferings ; the third, our entire inability to escape | 
these evils.’ Prayer consists also in repeating 

the five commandments of Guadama, by way of 

protestation; as,*1 will not lie; 1 will not 

steal,’ &c. 

‘The propriety, solemnity, and devotion ob- 
served in their worship and prayers puts ours 
toshame, There is, perhaps, no religion or 
form of religion, in which so little reverence 
and sincerity are manifested during prayer, 45 
in a Protestant congregation, assembled tor the 
worship of the true God! But in Burmah, the 
services of false religion are observed with 
the greatest abstractedness and solemnity. 
Each person, in repeating his prayers, ‘speaks 
audibly ; but no one is disturbed, though scores 
kneel side by side. No greetings or recogni- 
tions are seen; ‘nothing seems to divert their 
attention; and the profeund humility of both 
posture and gesture give a solemn aspect to the 
whole scene,’ ‘None but priests go to the pa- 
goda without carrying some offering, though it 
be but a flower, or afew sprigs plucked from 
a bush, A tasteful nosegay is a common gift. 
The more wealthy carry articles of food and 
raiment, 

The chief doctrines of this faith are five; 
viz: 1. The-eternal existence of the universe 
and all beings. 2, Metempsyichosis, or the 
transmigration-of souls. 3. .NVicban, or annihi- 
lation. 4, The appearance, at distant periods, 
of beings, who obtain deification and subsequent 
annihilation. +5. The obtaining of merit. 

Instead of the ten commandments of Moses, 
the Boodhists have five, viz; 1. Thou shalt 
not kill, 2. Thou shalt not steal. 3. Thou 
shalt not commi: adultery. 4. Thou shalt not 
lie, 5. Thou shalt not drink intoxicating li- 
quor. The first of these is extended to all 
killing, even that of animals for food, and to war 
and capita) punishments. Some extend it even 
to destroying vermin. 

The great object and end of this religion is, 
not to arrive at positive, sensible happiness, but 
to attain annihilation. This is the summum bo- 
num. A Burman holds, that a person should 
never walk when he can stand still ; he should 
never stand when he can sit; he should never 
sit when he can lie down: and probably that 


There are 26 heavens, and 136 hells, which 
they particularly describe; the latter being 
places of most excruciating torment, They 
also believe in ‘ one unpardonable sin,’ which 
shall not be forgiven, neither in this world 
norin the next. This is denying or disbe- 
lieving the doctrines of Guadama, All other 
sins may, some time or other, be compensated 
by punishment or by merits, and the soul af- 
terwards be released from misery, and even 
attain to felicity. In the various transforma- 
tions of a soul, the amount of pain and sorrow 
is so great, that the Bedagat declares that 
the tears shed by any one being, from eternity, 
ave so numerous, that the ocean is but a drop 
in comparison, 

In the six inferior heavens, the inhabitants 
have body and soul, Jike ourselves; in the 
next sixteen, they are pure matter; and in the 
last four, pure spirit, The aim of believers is, 
to attain after death to that one of the first six, 
called Tar-wa-ting tha, which is the size of 
our earth. It abounds in good things, The 
king of this heaven has a large white elephant, 
which has seven heads, Each head has seven 
tusks, and each tusk has seven tanks. In each 
tank grows seven lilies; each lily has seven 
blo&soms ; each blossom has seven petals ; 
each petal sustains seven palaces; and in each 
palace are seven nymphs or wives of the king, 
each surrounded by five hundred attendants! 
The Jives of the inhabitants are about nine 
million times longer than the present term: of 
ours; and what we call thunder is the noise 
the children make when at play. 

There is no supreme God or eternal self- 
existent being, nor any providence. All the 
universe, and the souls of all beings, whether 
animals, men, or celestials, have existed from 
eternity. These souls have from eternity 
been transmigrated from one body to another, 
rising or falling in the scale of existence and 
enjoyment, according to the degree of merit at 
each birth. This rise or tall is not ordered 
by any intelligent judge, but is decided by im- 
mutable fate, 

This doctrine of ‘merit? has had one very 
peculiar effect: it has destroyed gratitude. 
When any one bestows a benefit upon another, 





he should never wake when he can sleep, 
Absolute ‘insensibility and oblivion is hia chief 
good. His beau ideal of heaven is absolute 
annihilation. He expects to attain this, at last, 
by merit. He passes through innumerable 
states of transmigration, for millions of years, 
in which he is punished for his sins and omis- 
sions of duty.; but by ‘ merits’ in various states 


he may rise higher and higher in the ranks of | even to be considered sinful to express grat- 


being, till he is finally rewarded by the greatest 
of possible blessinzs, micban, or annihilation. 
These ‘ merits’ consist in avoiding all positive 
sins, and in performing all moral and virtuous 
actions. These do not differ essentially from 
those taught.in the Bible, and required ‘by our 
own teligion. ‘There is scarcely a prohibition 
of the Bedagat,’ says Mr Malcom, ‘which is 


not sanctioned by our holy scriptures; and the, has ever invented.’ In its moral effect it should, 
arguments appended to them are often just and | naturally, have more power upon mankind than 
In addition to these, are some super- | even Christianity itself. 
stitious ones, such as building pagodas, making | sure to be punished, and every good one re. 


forcible.’ 


images of Guadama, repeating certain words or | 
prayers, making offerings, &c. But even these, | 


or very like these, are recognized with us. / ried forward. 
Thus, instead of building pagodas, we hold it 4 | tution,—no redemption or atonement by anoth- 


‘merit’ or duty to erect churches. We also 
offer up public and private prayers, &c. &c. | 
As to the doctrine of ‘ merits,’ Christians | 


hold that no good works or performance of du- 


ties can give a right to salvation. Whether | 
the Boodhists consider the reward of * merit’ | 
as an absolute, equitable right, or not,is not) 
clearly stated. It is, probably, considered by | 
them to be one of the original and eternal laws | 
of nature ;—an effect necessarily following a 
cause, without any reference to right or equity. | 
The doctrine of ‘ merits’ seems to us to be as) 
distinctly recognized under the Jewish dispen- | 
sation, as it is in Boodhism. Peace, power, | 
wealth, prosperity, happiness, and length of 
days in this life,:(the only state of existence | 
referred to by Moses) are promised as the re- 
ward of merit, of good works, of refraining from 
sin, of obeying the law delivered by Moses. 
In the Christian system, also, rewards are con- | 
stantly promised to ‘merits,’ especially by 
Christ himself, in all his teachings and:parables. | 
In the parable of the «talents, the rewards are 
dispensed with express reference to * merits.’ 
So also, in the parable of tlre * sheep and goats,’ 
the reward andthe punishment are sccording | 
to merit and demerit. The very idea of reward 
implies merit: it can have no meaning without 
reference toit. A future state of rewards and 
punishments is a solecism, separate from the 
idea of merit and demerit. It is not necessary, 
however, that this reward should be matter of 
original right, or simply the equality of the mer- 
it with the reward. The deepest humility 
may, in the eye of God, be the greatest of merits. 
The performance of any thing, which God 
commands or approves, be it ever 80 small, 
may be considered a ‘ merit,’ and be entitled 
to the reward promised to it. Arminianism 
will not, perhaps, object to this doctrine of 
the Burman religion; andeven orthodoxy may 
recognize repentance, faith, &c., or the ap- 
pointed means of attaining them, asa kind of 
‘merit,’ that will be rewarded with acceptance 
and salvation, though this precise term may 
be repudiated. Boodhism does not, it is true, 
recognize an atonement made by God himself, 
or otherwise, as the foundation without which 
‘ merit’ could not be admitted or rewarded, as 
in the doctrine of most Christian sects. 

The Boodhists do not appear to believe in 
any eternally existing God, Indeed, they have 
no God now existing. ‘They believe in the 
elernal existence of the universe end oll things,’ 
and consequently ‘that the souls of all animals 
have existed from eternity, These souls 
have been in a constant or frequent state of 
transmigration from the bodies of one kind of 
animals to those of some other ‘kind, or from 
bodies of one kind to other bodies of the same 
kind, higher or lower in rank, according to 
previous merits or demerits. The highest 
rank ofanimal reward is that of being born 
ina human body. At distant periods, cer- 
tain souls (owing, it is presumed, to a great 
accumulation of merits, and to attainment to 
acertain state of perfection) are born gods, 
with certain distinctive bodily matks, showing 
them to be such. ‘The last being of this kind 
was Guadama, the author of the sacred books 
called the Bedagat, who has since attained 
to the state of nicban, or annihilation. ‘There 
is now an interregnum. Another is expec- 
ted to appear in the course of seven or eight 
thousand years. 

The Boodhists believe in other places of 
existence than this world, and in heavens and 
hells, or other states of happiness and misery, 
to which souls are transmigrated. The in. 
habitants of the hells are six miles high. 


} and its sanctions are powertul, 


tion of serious importance. 


it is never considered to be a disinterested act, or 
| received as a favor, but as being altogether self- 
/ish, performed merely for the sake of the expect- 
'ed reward in the next transmigration. There- 
|fore nobody thanks another for any benefit 

conferred. Indeed, there is no word or ex- 

pression in the Burman language, equivalent 
‘to thanks, or to our ‘I thank you.’ It seems 


|itude; for those who aspire to nicban are ex- 
‘horted, among other things, ‘not to flatter 
benefactors,’ 

However absurd, or even ridiculous, may 
be the philosophy of this religious system, its 
'morality is, on the whole, unexceptionable, 
‘It is, as Mr. 
| Malcom says, ‘the best religion which man 


Every bad action is 


warded; or one is offset against the other, at 
each new transmigration, and the balance car- 
There is no escape by substi- 


er,—no hope of forgiveness upom- mere repen- 
tance,—no ground for wilfully sinning now, | 
and enjoying the proceeds of crime, with the 
purpose of repenting by and by, then to be 
forgiven, without suffering for the sins previ- 
ously committed. There are no evasions of 
this kind in Boodhism, and therefore the effects 
of its sanctions should be great beyond any 
other system. With its numerous excellen- 
cies and resemblances to Christianity, it might 
be a question for serious consideration, whether 
so much missionary labor and peril, and such 
immense expense, should be bestowed upon 
countries were this religion prevails, when 
this labor and expense might be applied to the 
conversion of so many other nations, gropiug 
in darkness and brutal debasement, under 
religions of the very worst kind, destitute of 
all pure moral principles, and even requiring 
the commission of acts of the highest crimi- 
nality. The very little success, which has at- 
tended this vast amount of labor, peril, and 
expenditure inthe East, is another considera. 
We intend to 
show, in a succeeding and final article, from 
ths evidence adduced by Mr. Malcom himself, 
and from his own avowed opinions, that this 
success has been almost nothing, or, at least 
comparatively so. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SUFFOLK STREET CHAPEL. 
THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE. 


This interesting ceremony was performed on 
Thursday, May 23d, at 4 o’clock P.M. The 
services on the occasion were highly appropri- 
ate, and were as follows. After a devout and 
fervent prayer by Rev. Dr Tuckerman, the fol- 
lowing origina] hymn was sung by the excellent 
choir of Suffolk Street Chapel. 


On this stone, now laid with prayer, 
Let thy church rise, strong and fair; 
Ever, Lord, thy naine be known 
Where we laid this Corner Stone. 
Let ‘ thy holy child’ who came, 
Man from error to reclaim, 

And the sinnér to atone 

With Thee, bless this Corner Stone. 


Let the star that stood, at first, 

O’er the place where be was nursed, 
And on wondering magi shone, 
Beam upon this Corner Stone. 


Let the spirit from above, 

That once hovered, like a dove, 
O’er the Jordan, hither flown, 
Hover o’er this Corner Stone. 


In the sinner’s troubled breast, 

In the hearts by care oppressed, 

Let the seeds of truth be sewn, 
Where we’ve laid this Corner Stone. 
Open wide, O God, thy door, 

For the outcast, and the poor, 

Who can call no house their own, 
Where we’ve laid this Corner Stone. 


By ‘ wise master builders’ squared, 
Here be living stones prepared 

For the temple near thy throne;- 
Jesus Christ its Corner Stone. 

The singing of this hymn was followed by a) 
addiess from Rev. J. T. Sargeant, wherein, (af- 
ter a complimentary allusion to the authorship 
of the hyinn as ‘a chime of bells from Hollis 
street,’ of which his words would be but the 
echo,) he went on to consider the spiritual pur- 
poses suggested by the occasion,—the building 
up in the soul of a spiritual house to which all 
the other external and visible tabernacles of 
religion are subservient. 

‘The outward circumstances of religion,’ 


the usual doxology, and a benediction pronoun- 
] ced by Rev. Mr Young. 
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of its real object,—the scaffolding, as it were, 
auxiliary to, and surrounding that inward ope- 
ration of the spirit, the s‘lent work which is go- 
ing on, or ought to be going on within the soul’s 
deep recesses. We may struggle and strive to 
consolidate the church or congregation. We 
may build up and dedicate and adorn this outer 
sanctuary, but without the spirit’s inward adorn- 
ing we might as well have built a house upon 
the sand.’ In the course of his remarks Mr 
Sargent considered! briefly the benevolent ori- 
gin and purpose of these chapels for the poor. 

In this connexion he alluded to a coincidence 
as beautiful as it is striking, Pointing to the 
stones of which the proposed chapel is to be 
built, and which were gathered around the spot, 
he bade his hearers observe that they were 
brought there and would be built up by the 
joint efforts and sympathies of twelve different 
churches jin the city, even as the monument 
beyond Jordan, raised by the children of Israel, 
was composed of twelve stones brought togeth- 
er and built up by the twelve tribes, to com- 
memorate their deliverance, And as Joshua 
said to those tribes, even so would he say to 
those who were to worship within these walls 
— When your children shall ask their fathers, 
in time to come, saying, what mean these stones, 
then ye shall let thy children know, saying, Is- 
rael came over this Jordan on dry land,’ 

Such is a brief abstract of the services on 
this occasion, which were closed by singing 


We congratulate the Ministry at large on 
their prospects and success in this quarter, and 
on the promise of a better fold for their flock. 
Judging from the plans we have seen, the build- 
ing proposed, which is to be entirely of stone, 
will be of a massive and somewhat novel style 
of architecture, and will contribute not a little 
to ornament as well as edify that part of the 
city, 





Pride is seldom delicate, it will please itself 
with very mean advantages; and envy feels 
not its own happiness, but when it may be com- 
pared with the misery of others.—Johnson. 





FOR THE REGSITER AND OBSERVER. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

The most hardened and careless minds, 
which have resisted every other appeal, have 
been melted down at the stery of Jesus’ suffer- 
ings. No enecdote is mere common or more 
interesting than that related of the Moravians 
among the Greenlanders. The missionaries 
preached to the natives on the fall of man, 
the need of redemption and the atttibutes of 
God with scarcely any effect, but when at last 
they told the story of Jesus’ crucifixion, the at- 
tention of the ignorant and thoughtless Green- 
lander was arrested, and he earnestly desired 
to know about the innocent sufferer. And the 
Moravian preachers ever afterwards went among 
the natives, carrying with them the wonder- 
ful tale of the cross, and with it they always 
found a way tothe heart. How can we ac- 
count for the surpassing interest which is al- 


cross all radiating with comfort to the mourner 
and hope to the desolate and broken-hearted, 
I. H, J. 


[From the Boston Quarterly Review.] 


The poetic sentiment in its essence is not 
distinguishable from the religious sentiment: 
Either is that affection of the sensibility we 
are conscious of, when by inspiration, sponta- 
neous revelations, we catch some glimpses of 
the truth, beauty, or goodness of God, that is, 
of God himself. Religion and Art are iden- 
tical, Every work of Art is a sacrifice to 
God ; and every sacrifice to God is a wurk of 
Art. Poetry, music, sculpture, painting—all, 
no less than what are usually termed religious 
rites and ceremonies, proceed from the same 
intuition of the true, the beautiful, the good, 
and are the homage the soul pays to the living 
God, All tend to proclaim the glory of God, 
and to develope and perfect the human soul, 
In the service of God’s house, the soul seeks 
to utter the revelations made to it by the spir- 
it of God; in every work of art, whatever its 
form, it seeksto dothe same. Every genuine 
artist is a priest of the Most High God. 

Poetry, as well as every other branch of 
art, then, is religious, Poetry ismever an in- 
fidel, Its essenceis a boundless faith, in the 
Infinite. As dies out of the soul this bound- 
less faith, so sinks the soul’s power to pro- 
duce poetry or even to relish it. Poetry 
affirms; it does not deny. Whoso would deny 
God, must do it in prose ; he cannot do it in song. 
Atheism cannot be setto music. Every poet, 
so far forth as he is a poet, is devout; and 
every truly devout man is more or less of a 
poet, and chants rather than speaks the pray- 
ers and praises he addresses to the Deity, 
Who ever uttered his devotional feelings in 
sober prose, or sung his unbelief? Voltaire 
was @ poet, and some may allege, also, an 
infidel ; but he isa devout believer whenever 
he sings, and his loftiest and truest poetry is 
found in those passages in which he approach- 
es nearest the Christian faith, and uttere the 
religious sentiment. 

Poetry is also moral. Immorality has no 
power to wake the lyre and call forth its 
soul-subduing melodies. We have heard of 
the song of Moses and the Lamb; we have 
not heard of the song of the devil and his an- 
gels. There are noharps in hell, The poet 
cannot sing the false, the licentious, the low 
the mean, the harmfal. His soul kindles only 
in view of the true, the beautiful, the good, 
the lofty, the ennobling, the grand, the sublime. 
His song enlarges, purifics, strengthens, and 
exalts. He may not always, indeed, be pure 
in heart or upright in conduct, but just so far as 
he leaves the path of virtue, does he lose his 
inspiration, and cease to be a poet. Those 
passages, we sometimes come across in the 
writings of what are termed licentious poets, 
which seem to have a vicious tendency to throw 
ridicule on the moral virtues, and which make 
good men weep and the chaste blush, are not 
poetry, any more than the Anteros of the Greeks 
was Erus, the true God of Love. They are 








ways excited by the mention ofthe cross not 
only among the ignorant heathen but among 
the most enlightened Christians, who equally 
love to dwell on the thought of a crucified Sa- 
vior? There must be some wonderful cause 
which could make an instrument of death, once | 
viler than the gallows, the joy and honor of 
nations, Can we imagine any circumstances 
which could throw glory around the name of 
prison, pillory or gallows? The sufferings of 
noble men might, we should suppose, dignify 
these instruments of pain, but noble and inno- 
cent men have suffered most cruelly and unjust- 
ly from the prison, pillory and gallows, and yet 
nothing but disgrace is associated with these 
words, What then was it, which surrounded 
the cross with such glory ? 

There are many circumstances connected 
with Jesus’ death, which show the causes of 
our interest in the cross. 

In the first place, a sinless, a perfectly inno- 
cent being suffered that cruel death, This 
alone is enough to stir the sympathy of any one 
whose heart is not entirely hardened. The 
unjust sufferings of fallible, sinful men always 
move our sympathy. The tender heart is al- 
ways touched by the thought of undeserved 
pain; can it help then being deeply stirred by 
the story of the sufferings of one, who though 
tempted as we are yet was free from all sin? 

Another source of our interest in the cross 
of Jesus is to be found in the objects for which 
he died. Men have died in different times for 
their friends or their country, or for some cause 
in which they were deeply interested, and their 
sufferings have always drawn out the applauses 
of all feeling hearts, Hence martyr and patriot 
have become sacred names. But these suffer- 
ers have generally had some object of immediate 
interest to excite their feelings or reward their 
sufferings. Friends exposed to danger, or a 
country or cause in peril, have called on their 
affection or patriotism or philanthropy for the 
sacrifice of life, and the sacrifice has been wil- 
lingly paid. No friends in danger or in suffer. 
ing called on Jesus to die to save them, no 
country or cause in peril demanded of him the 
sacrifice of life. For what or whom then did 
he die? For all men, and hence it is that men 
feel such an interest in his death, Not for 
friends about him, not for Lis country, but for 
man he died, and therefore has man felt this 
sympathy in his sufferings. ‘I wish to be 
saved,’ says the poor Greenlander, as he listens 
with tender heart to the story of him who died 


_ for all men. 


Another source of the power of the cross is 
to be found in the voluntary character of Jesus’ 
sufferings. The cross.was ever present to his 
prophetic spirit, he had it always before him, 
when at Jerusalem and when at the farthest 
parts of Galilee, and he always went straight 
towards it, ‘Tle steadfastly set his face to- 
wards Jerusalem.’ What wonder is it that as 
they were in the way going up to Jerusalem, 
the disciples were amazed as Jesus went before 
them. It must have been an awfully solemn 
sight to see him pressing on steadily to Jerusa- 
lem, knowing the things that must befal him 
there, but still going on in his purpose of vol- 
untary sacrifice for mankird. It is not to be 
wondered at that the disciples were afraid, 
neither is it to be wondered at that nations and 
kindreds and tribes, as they have gone in im- 
agination to Calvary, have felt an unearthly in- 
fluence stealing over their souls, purifying and 
ennobling. Nor is it surprising that pilgrims 
have crowded to Palestine to walk over the land 
where once the Savior trod, and have been 
overcome with the burden of awful joy which 
pressed upon them in the Holy Land. 

We who cannot visit in person the scene of 





said lie, ‘ its churchea and chapels, ite set days, 





and solemn services are but the mere outworks’ 


our Lord’s sufferings may be there in spirit, 


wretched prose. Art is divine, and nothing 
that is not of God can inspire the artist. The 
moment he loses sight of the Godlike, his pro- 
ductions become mean and contemptible. 
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AN UNEXPECTED MOVEMENT. 

If a person, deeply penetrating into the ten- 
dencies of religious thought and feeling, had 
told us, not long since, that prominent individuals 
in the English Church were about to make an 
effort to recall and revive the ideas and senti- 
ments of the midide ages, and that this effort 
would prove, to some extent, successful, we 
should have thought some mental perversity had 
led him to most strange conclusions. But such 
is the fact. A decided move towards Catholi- 
cism has taken place, towards the maxims and 
pretensions that bound princes and people to 
the footstool of the Pope. Distinguished mem- 
bers of the university of Oxford have published 
a series of tracts defending and urging the 
highest and most authoritative notions and 
claims,ever set up in the Romish hierarchy. 
They have met with a fervid and deep re- 
sponse from not a few and various directions. 
They repudiate the terms Protestant and Pro- 
testantism. They are tender and respectful, 
excessively so, in relation to all papal matters. 
They appear to contemplate the, Reformation 
with little complacency, and many misgivings. 
Luther has evidently fallen from the sphere 
of their sympathy and reverence, They are 
casting longing, lingering looks back to the 
times, when the mitre was superior to the 
sceptre, when the decrees of the Vatican turn- 
ed nations pale, and the church stood forth, in 
all her might and majesty. 

The most able periodicals, devoted to the 
interests of the church, decidedly favor the 
movement and lend their influence tw acceler- 
ate its progress, All this in the 19th century! 
in an age when the principles of freedom are 
acknowledged and felt as they never were be- 
fore ; in which individual rights and responsi- 
bleness are fast gaining their just ascendency, 
in which all, that 1s arbitrary and oppressive ; 
appears ready to fall! An attempt now made 
to bind the thoughts and bow the spirit of man 
by assumed and superstitious authority to charm 
the world, by unrolling to its view the dusty 
parchment of antiquity! It is strange if not pit- 
iable! Whatare the causes? What has exci- 
ted and nourished these tendencies? One of 
the reviewers thinks the writings of Scott, 
Southey, Coleridge and Wordsworth, have had 
considerable influence in this way. They have 
excited and cultivated a taste for the beauty 
and impressiveness of whatever things are ven- 
erable, for the shadowy, mystical and indefinite. 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the turreted castles, the splendid forms and 
solemn pomp that are seen in the perspective of 
their pages, have awakened a desire for the 
associated feelings, sentiments and ideas. 
The violent contests and controversies of the dia- 











and we may ever have before our minds the 


senters have influenced many, that sigh for the 








LS, 
still waters of life. To hush these digcordant 
noises, and to bring a divine tranquillity inte 
God’s temples, they would gladly see estab. 
lished, those principles, that stop every mouth, 
suppress every whisper of dissent. They are 
contemplative, They would sit undisturbed on 
the holy mountains, and call on majestic silence 
to muse His praise. Others are moved by less 
worthy motives. They fear the church is about 
to lose much of its temporal importance and au. 
thority. It is to be cut loose from the throne 
and the rude streams of the world are soon to 
pour over it, Its friends must therefore seek 
out new sources of power, The holy mother 
must assume a loitier attitude te insure the obr. 
dience and submissiveness of her children. She 
must place her foundations on a deeper and 
broader basis, that she may meet, successfully, 
the assaults of her foes. If the arm of flesh 
leaves her, that of the Almighty must come 
to her rescue. If the sword of the magistrate 
shall be withdrawn from her protection, that of 
the spirit must be sharpened and burnished, 
She will cast her anchors into the mysterious 
ocean of eternity, and bid the earth roll, nor 
fear, nor feel its idle whirl. Her friends seem 
to think she must have some authority apart 
from, and superior to the people, by which she 
can press and compel them into the narrow 
way. They do not seem to think she could 
stand, for a day, without such aid and defence. 
One writer confidently asks, if the protection 
and authority of government are to be taken 
from her, what can be done to sustain her? 
What! but to invest her with the spiritual ar. 
mor, which she has so long ceased to employ, 
The idea seems not to have dawned on his 
mind, that the moral wants of the soul are of 
sufficient energy to sustain all needful reli- 
gious institutions. 

Another efficient cause of this movement, 
may be found in the character of the times, 
It is mechanical, utilitarian and material. It 
has nothing imaginative, immense and infinite, 
in its impressions and purposes, promises and 
enterprises. Itis of the earth earthy. It does 
not satisfy a large class of minds. They have 
drunk of the gross waters, that pour through 
the fat soils of this lower world and yet thirst. 
They pant for the stream that flows fast and 
still by the oracles of God, that descends di- 
rect from the holy throne. It is not strange 
that persons sequestered within the groves and 
halls of an university, where flit and hover the 
forms, shadows and bright clouds of the past, 
should experience strongly, these repulsive 
tendencies. They breathe an atmosphere full 
of the stirring memories of illustrious dead. 

They are surrounded, by tha works, the 
monuments and triumphs of the departed. The 
bustling activity, the noisy conflicts, the ambi- 
tious strivings of the present, disgust them, 
They become more and mere convinced the 


. Quietude of the ancient days and passive submis- 


sion, are preferable to the turmoils and storms 
and sectarianism of these. 


Minds of this cast of thought are pretty nu- 
merous through the community. They are dis- 
satisfied with the grossly practical character of 
the times. They thirst for something more 
mysterious, imaginative and impressive ; for 
something more commanding and lofty, in po- 
sition and pretension, than they can find in 
prevailing systems. Some go to art and lbiter- 
atare, fiction and poetry, and find a kind of 
rest unto their souls. Others look to religion 
for this satisfaction. The bread of life must 
come down from heaven. They will embrace 
those forms and views, which can most appease 
and gratify these indefinite sympathies and as- 
pirations of the soul. ‘To this cause is to 


ascribed whatever success has attended the | 


writings and preachers of Swedenborg. 


Burke said long ago—the age of chivalry hw 
gone, that of economists and calculators 03 


succeeded. The glory of Europe is extingvish- | 
Many have felt, if not ssid, the © 


ed forever. 
age of religious chivalry, loyalty ané heroism 
has gone, and the glory of the church is extin- 
guished forever, It is possible our pilgrim 
fathers went too far in disrobing the form of 
religion and simplifying her rites. Perliaps it 
would be well if our howses of worship were 
not quite so naked and our service quite © 
plain and intelligible. 

God is infinite. The soul is his offspring. 
The universe with which it mingles is boun- 
less. “Religion is designed to meet and satis! 
its want of something immeasurable, infinite. 
It is stamped all over with the inexplicsble 
characters of infinity. Its forms, modes, snd 
dress therefore should partake of the sam 
character. They should make corresponding | 
impressions. They should not be too confined 
and definite, literal and logical, They shovld 


appear to reach into eternity, and hold comml-% 


nior with him whom no mortal eye hath see" 
whom no searching can find out. Herein '8| 
the power and permanency of the Catholic 5) 
tem. 


ORDINATION AT BILLERICA. 


_ Mr. Theodore H. Dorr, late of the Divi-( 
ity School, having accepted the unanimous” 
invitation of the Unitarian society in Biller , 


to become its Pastor, was ordained Sundt} 4 
The services were of an excee® — 


28th inst. ; 
ingly interesting and impressive charactel— 
The sermon by Mr. Young, full of sou 
thought, and delivered with much earnestness 
was listened to with great attention. 
other exercises were as follows; the chars 
by Mr, Loring of North Andover, Right han! 
of fellowship by Mr, Ripley of Boston; Or 
daining prayer by Prof. Ware Jr.; Introducto”! 
Prayer by Mr. Miles of Lowell and Coneludif 
Prayer by Mr. Lothrop of Boston. anit | 
Mr. Dorr enters upon his ministry 
peculitrly favourable auspices, May the py 
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THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA. 
TION. 


The Association assembled at the time and 
place appointed. 

he Secretary read a report containing ma- 
ny interesting statements and much valuable 
information, The affairs of the association are 
in a satisfactory condition—its efforts and ex- 
penditures greater than usual—its success en- 
couraging. Several new sacieties have sprung 
up and are in a promising state, Demands for 
assistance and preachers are numerous and 
pressing, Thousands in various parts of the 
country are watching, anxiously, to behold upon 
their mountains the beautiful feet of those that 
bring glad tidings, that publish peace and love. 
They have heard long erough the harsh and 
severe tones of Calvinism—cenough of total de- 





pravity aad a justice that could be appeased 
only by the blood of innocence, 


They tong | 


for the gracious words of Jesus, for the mild 


voice of mercy, for a father in heaven. The 
western part ot New York presents a fine field 
for the dissemination of the simple truth. [n ma- 
ny places nothing is wanted but laborers, to se- 
cure a rich harvest. The Meeting was address- 
ed by Mr Livermore of Keene N. H. fle 
thought there was a wrong apprehension in the 
minds of many ia regard to the importance of 
controversy. They seem to think there is no 
need of it—the time for it past. {t nay be so 








in this city and in this region. But it is net so 
in many places—not so in large portions of the 
Our views are yet grossly misunder- 


court'y. 
Controversy has 


stood aad misrepresented. 
yet a vast work to do for undefiled religion— 


| 
| 


.¢ a a { 
much error, superstition and scemicism to van- 


quish—many severe conflicts to wage—maay 
It is not, we know, so 
We must im- 


noble victeries to win, 
pleasant, but it is necessary. 
press the community, not onfy that we think 


our views ax true and as good as others, but | 


far more. This is our profoand conviction aad 
this we laber to diffuse. Wheaa church de- 


his position the day of its pow- | ad . 
ecends from this pe 7 | this, with the condition of those who entertain- 


er has gone—its own right arm is broken. I¢ | 


{ 


| ashe had found it here, with 


} 


' 
| 


‘ 


is our firm persuasion that Cheistianity, as we 
hold it, is far more intelligible, beautiful, consis- | 
tent, efficacious, sublime and satisfactory to the | 


reason, conscience and heart of man, than the 
conceptions of it that prevail, Let us sot rest 
till we have convinced ai]—every denomination, 
the aorth and tke south, the cast and the west, 
that this is our persuasion, in all sincerity —and 
aleo in al charity. Most of the good, in the 
world—its wise institutions, laws, maxims, ite 
truth, beneficence, ecience, is the fruit of con- 
troversy—has been wrung, through conflict, 
from the bands of error, sin and wrong. Let 
us not distrust it as divinely appointed and 
powerful instrument of mans improvement and 
progress. 

Mr Muzzey of Cambridgeport then rose. fe 
stated he had visited the West and preached 
in many places. He thinks thece is much need 
of our preachers there—and that they would 
meet with much to encourage and reward their 
efforts and sacrifices. 


Mr R. C. Waterston addressed the meeting. | 
He asked why have not our views epread more | 
rapidly? Then observed the rapid spread of | 
an opinion is mo evidence of its truth, The 
remark is just, Truth appealing to the deeper | 
wants and principles of our nature, is not likely | 


to progress so fast as erroneous notions, address- 
ed to superficial fancies, quick gassions and 
How little did our Savior 
For years he preach- 


vulgare prejudices. 
apparently accomplish ? 
ed from place to place, prayed, wept, wrought 
miracles. Twelve poor men followed \im, 
hoping to become great in his kingdom, then 


their sympathy and support. 
the cross. Jerusalem is full of his enemies. 


in his sufferings. 
setting in blood. 
was to supersede all other power on earth ? 
Fast ebbing away. Has he not labored in vain? 
No; He hase struck a blow so deep into the 
root of the tree of evil that it has withered 
ever since. He has laid the foundations 
of a kingdom that shall never end, Moral 
leaven spreads ite influence slowly but not the 
less surely. It is not in the least certain a 
cause makes most progress when it makes most 
The rain that fertilizes, does 
No good effort ever failed 


stir and noise. 
not fall in torrents. 
of success. It is leagued with omnipotence. 
Let us do good and doubt not the appropriate 
result will follow. Every :hing truly good and 
great advances slowly, Gourde may grow up 
in a night, but only to tall before the rising sun. 

The audience was then addressed by a gen- 
tleman whose name we did not learn. He spoke 
of our peculiar views, We were not aware 
that we held any peculiar views. We have not 
been striving to spread new or peculiar views, 
but to destroy old error, to drive from the divine 
form of truth the repulsive garments which past 
ages have bound around her—the fearful clouds 
with which ignorance and superstition have 
invested her. We are not endeavoring to es- 
tablish particular doctrines—but to unloose and 
give free course to a few simpie, glorious prin- 
ciples, principles for which Christ died, for 
which martyrs have suffered, and Luther so 
manfully struggled. We have no creed but 
the gospel of our Lord, no words but those the 
holy spirit has inspired, no confessions but those 
of sin, no councils but those of love, no author- 
ity but that of conscience and reason, We re- 
peat we are not laboring to establish peculiar 
views—if so we should think our vocation a 
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| tion of the (female) sex ; and that among his 
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forsook him and fled when he most needed | 
Behoid him on} 
He | 
is surrounded by a vast multitude that rejoice | 
The sun of righteousness is | 
Where now that power that 


| elsewhere, he could hardly realize it to be 
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poor and a low one—but. to make every man 
free in Christ, to restore to the soul, its rights, 
its dignity, its free communion with God, to 
the guidance of the light which he has kindled 
and feeds within it. We have no faith in pe- 
culiar views, They have never done any good 
—have never overcome a temptation, consoled 
a sorrow, or saved a soul. They are generally 
false and pernicious. The peculiar views of 
Calvin we do not believe have done any good, 
or can or will, There is no moral power in 
them. They have never led one man to re- 
pentance, strengthened one in trial; never made 
one honest, benevolent, humbie, merciful; trium- 
phant in death, glorious inheaven. Yes, we do 
not believe there is a single spirit in the uni- 
verse, on earth or near the throne, redeemed 
and sanctified by Calvinism, or any other pecu- 
liar views. The simple truth has done all the 
good—the p!ain gospel in connexion with and 
enfeebled by peculiar views—and the more it 
is separated from all that is peculiar, the more 
powerful in the production of good it will be- 
come. 


A friend has handed us the following account 
of the remarks of the two last gentlemen that 
addressed the association, 


Rev. Mr. Adam of Calcutta, followed, and 
remarked that he agreed-in the remarks, of the 
last speaker, and expressed the opinion, that 
in general it should be the aim of the preacher 
to dwell on all those great topics which are 
common toe all denominations, He further 
ramarked, that he could not sympathise entire- 
ly with the speaker, who had represesented 
the Unitarians of this country as a persecuted 
sect. Not that he denied any of the facts 
upea which that opinion was based. They 
were all undoubtedly true, But when he 





contrasted the condition of this denomination 


what it was) 


} 


persecution, Standiog as he did in the pres-| 
ence of such a large assembly ; finding so | 
many churches thronged on the Sabbath day 
with believers in this doctrine enjoying in peace 
the ordimances of religion; and contrasting | 
ed their opinions in India and other places, | 
whea there was few or none to sympathise 
with them, but where they must maintain their 
opinions ia the face of opposition and ovlo- 
quy, he feit the difference was so material that 
he could but feebly respond to the sentiment 
alladed to, 

But his principal object in rising was to 
corcect a inisrepresentation which has recently 
sppeared in a publication from the press of | 
this city, and written by one of its Clergymen| 
(Rev. Mr. Malcom) in relation to the sect of | 
Rammohbun Roy, in which the character of that | 
distinguished scholar and philanthropist had 
been placed ina light neither fair nor just. 
He then read an extract containing the charge, 
the refutation of which he had undertaken, 
as one who had stood inthe relation of a dear 
friend to that distinguished individual, The 
charge in a few words was, that nothing had 


been done by Rammohun Roy ‘ for the eleva- 





fullowers there was no‘ tendency to advance.’ 
He alleged no intentional misrepresentation 
on the part of the writer; but relying, as he 
had done too much, on the statements of others 
whose position did not admit of an impartial 
judgement, he had been led to an act of injug- 
tice in the statement thus made, 

Mr A. vroceeded to say, that he should not 
expect the audience to receive his own testimo- 
ny in epposition to that of the writer. But 
he would undertake to show from other passa- 
ges in the same connexion, that the statement 
was substantially untrue. An extract was then 
read respecting the marriage of a daughter of 
one of Rammohan Roy’s most intelligent follow- 
ers, with a Kulen Brahmin at the dictation of 
her father, to elevate her above a family re- 
proach, subjecting her to all the consequences 
connected with the impurities, idolatries and 
superstitions of her countrymen, by which the 
author would prove that nothing had been done 
for the elevation of her character, With this 
was contrasted another passage with regard to 
the same lady, stating the amount of her educa- 
tion and accomplishments, that she reads and 
writes English, and is remarkably intelligent, 
which were altogether unusual with the sex in 
India, and for which she was solely indebted to 
the teachings and influence of Rammohun Roy. 
To this was added the well known fact, that 
he deeply felt the degradation of the sex, that 
it was among the dearest objects of his heart, 
for which he labored, and for which he died, to 
effect the abolishment of that abominable rite, 
burning of the Suttees. 

The other point, that Rammohun Roy’s 
‘sect had no tendency to advance’ was refu- 
ted with equal success. The author had inti- 
mated in the extract read, that no school had 
been established by Rammohun Roy. This 
was a mistake. Mr. A. himself had been a 
teacher of the school for some years; and the 
effect of it had been to inspire many of the 
natives with a strong thirst for intellectual im- 
provement, In corroboration of this, he fortu- 
nately had brought with him a printed docu- 
ment, written by and signed by a number of 
this sect, dated Feb. 1838, which was an appeal 
to their countrymen to form an Institute by 
which means their elevation and advancement 
might be accomplished. ‘The extracts read in- 
dicated much talent and a strong desire for im- 
provement. He stated also that a newspaper, 
the Reformer, was published and edited by an 
intelligent native, having the same and other 
objects in view. Mr. A. remarked further that 


he was by no means an unqualified apologist for 
the sect of Rammohun Roy, but the statement 
of the author in question were an unjust re- 
proach upon his character and in direct inconsis- 
tency with the facts in the case. 

Rev. Mr Gannett of Boston succeeded, and 
apologizing for the lateness of the hour, felt 
that after the allusions to him in the report as 
their representative to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Asscciation, during his absence from 
home that he should be unjust to his duty if 
he did not speak of the condition of our breth- 
ren on the other side of the water, especially 
after having been by them so cordially greeted, 
hospitably entertained, and kindly dismissed. 

He remarked in the outset, that he believed 
many errors prevailed amongst us in regard to 
the general characteristics and worth of the 
Unitarians of Great Britain. They were con. 
sidered an obscure, ignorant, cold and feeble 
sect. This arose from a superficial observation 
of their character and. condition by those who 
had been amongst them for a short period only. 
This was his own impression upon a first sur- 
vey, but afler repeated visits and observation, 
his mind had been entirely changed. He then 
proceeded to bring out with great vividness 
and power their peculiar condition in connex- 
ion with the Presbyterian Church on the one 
hand, and the Church establichment on the oth- 
er. Statements were then made with regard 
to their numbers both as to churches and wor- 
shippers ; their style of preaching in contrast 
with that of the Church, altogether in favor of 
the former, as to fervency and power; their 
talents and learning, as worthy of high commen- 
dation; their lives as pure and excellent ; their 
manners, cold on the outer surface, but beneath 
this incrustation of ice, as having a stream 
which was warm, cordial and hearty. He spoke 
of their depression arising from the obstacles 
in the way of their progress and growth, but as 
having also assumed a new position by discon- 


nectirg themselves more from politics which he 


believed was favorable to their future advance- 
ment. He spoke also of their social meetings 
composed of both sexes, and amidst the flow of 
good feeling created by such occasions, win- 
gling with them, addresses of a religious and 
moral character. He adverted to the condi- 
tion of the Unitarians in Scotland, and especial- 
ly of those in Ireland, where the position of our 
denomination was of a most encouraging char- 
acter, supported by much talent and piety, with 
fine churches, and large congregations, remind- 
ing him more of home than any other place 
which he had visited abroad. 

As we took no notes of this extended and 
fervent address it is impossible to convey any 
adequate idea of the interest it excited or the 
great amount of information conveyed to the 
audience. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society took 
place on Monéay last, when the followmy geu- 
tlemen were elected as the officers of the soci- 
ety for the ensuing year. 

Hon, Peter C. Brooks, President. 

Rev. T. M. Harris, Vice President. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, Secretary. 

Hon. James Savage, Treasurer.’ 

Counsellors—Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, P. C. Brooks, Jonathan Phillips, 
Leverett Saltonstall, S. A. Elliot, Rev. Dr 
Pierce. 

. From the report of theTreasurer, it appeared 
that the funds of this venerable society were in 
a flourishing condition; and jt was voted that 
sixteen hundred dollars be appropriated for the 
ensuing year to the relief of destitute widows 
and families of deceased clergymen; and that 
two hundred dollars more be added to the annual 
collection of the Conyention of Congregational 
Ministers, 





MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The annua |] meeting of this institution was 
holden on Monday; when it appeared from the 
Report of the Executive Committee that the 
whole number of Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed during the past year was four thousand 
two hundred and seventeen, of which two thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-five were Bibles. 
Of these, a few were in foreign languages, but 
the greater part in the common English version, 
and distributed among destitute individuals, 
public charitics, as the Boston Farm School, 
the Female Asylum, Sunday Schools, in the 
national ships and among seamen. 

In the course of the year five hundred dol- 
lars were appropriated as a donation to the 
American Bible Society in aid of foreign dis- 
tribution. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. 

Rev, John Pierce D, D. President. 

Rev. Henry Ware D, D, Vice President. 

Rev, Francis Parkman D, D. Corresponding 
Secrelary. 

Rev Williem Jenks D. D. Recording Secre- 
lary. 

Henry Edwards Esq. Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee, to whom applica- 
tion may be made for Bibles, are Rev. Francis 
Parkman, Rev. G. W. Blagden, Charles Tap- 
pas Esq. 





INSTALLATION IN SYRACUSE: 

The Installation of Rev. J. P. B. Storer, 
(late of Walpole, in this State) over the new 
Congregational Unitarian Society in Syracuse, 
will take place on the 20th of June. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Dewey of New Nork city. 


The Franklin Evangslical Association wi!l 
meet at Brattleboro’ Vt., at the house of Rev. 
A. Brown, on Monday the 10th of June, at 5 








o’clock, P. M. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
On Sunday evening, at half past 7 o’clock at 
the Odeon, the Anniversasy of this Society will 
take place. Address by. Emery Washburn 

Esq., of Worcester. 
a a 
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Western Railroad.—At a recent meeting in Al- 
bany, on the subject of a Ruilroad from Albany to 
West-Stockbridge, to meet the great Western Rail- 
road, the vote stood for it 3255 against it628. An Al- 
bany Correspondent of the Boston Atlas says. 

Boston and Albany are henceforth one. Your cod 
fish shall flap their tails in eur market, and our stur- 
geon noses shall bounce in yours. We will take 
you'ge rpe‘s, co tons, oil, fish,—we will give you 
our flour, beef, pork and lumber.—We will go to 
N ahant, and you shall come to Saratoga and Leban- 
on. 


Provincetown.—Cape Cod, says the editor of the 
Yarmouth Register, is the best ship harbor on the 
coast of New England. It is easy of access, contains 
a sufficient depth of water for the largest ships, and 
is safe, let the wind blow from what point of the 
compass in may. It affords every convenience for a 
watering station, pure tresh water being obtained in 
abundance from the wells sunk in the village of 
Provincetown.—A survey has been n:ade with reter- 
ence to fortification of the harbor. 

The Register says, during the Revolutionary and 
late wars, the British held possession of the harbor ; 
it was a safe resort for their ships,and gave them the 
command of the whole of Massachusetts Bay. From 
their top-gallant-masts they could observe every ves 


sel that caine out of Boston, send out their tenders, |. 


waylay and capture them. Provincetown 1s the key 
to New England in the time of war, and its fortifica- 
tion is of more importance than Boston. If the ene- 
my’s ships were excluded from Cape Cod harbor, 
tley would have to resortto distant ports to water 
and refit.—Large ships could not remain long on our 
coast, andthe smaller craft of the enemy could be dri- 
en from Massachusetts Bay, and the navigation of its 
waters rendered safe from capture. 


The Atheneum.--The exhibition at the Athene- 
um gallery was opened to the public on Monday. 
A private exhibition was given on Friday last, and 
were assured by gentlemen of taste who were 
present, that the collection this year ts far superior to 
any previous one. Indeed it is pronounced by some 
to be the best exhibition of paintings ever given in 
the United States.—Atlas. ‘ 


Rev. Jonathan Homer.—This gentleman, as we 
learn from the Evening Gazette ot Saturday, is a- 
bout to close his labors as the pastor of the East par- 
ish in Newton. A few weeks since, he reached the 
eightieth apniversary of his birth, and, on that occa- 
sion, delivered an appropriate sermon, reviewing the 
events since his settlement over the parish, which 
was fifty-seven years ago. From the same source 


~we learn, that Dr. Homer intends to devote the re- 


mainder of his life entirely to the finishing of a work 
on which many years of attention and study have al- 
ready been bestowed—a revisal of the common 
translation of the Bible. 


About one-fourth, or eleven miles, of the great 
aqueduct to supply the city of New York with wa- 
ter from the Croton river, is completed at a cost of 
2,326,976 dollars. 


Aimerican Academy.—At the annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Arts and sciences on 
Tuesday. 

Hon. John Pickering was chosen President, Jacob 
Bigelow, M. D. Vice President, Professor Benjamin 
Pierce of Harvard University, Recording Secretary, 
Charles Folsom, Esq. Corresponding Secretary, Jo- 
seph Tilden, Esq. Treasurer, and Enoch Hale, M. 
D. Librarian. Dr. Jackson, President, President 
Quincey, Vice President, and Mr. Treadwell, Record- 
ing Secretary, declined being candidates for re-elec- 
tion. 

The Rumford gold ard silver Medals were award- 
ed to Dr. Robert Hare of Philade!phia, for his discov- 
ery of the compound blow pipe. 


From Sumatra—The ship Arbella, Capt. 
Rogers, arrived at this port yesterday morning, left 
at Singapore, U. S. ship Columbia, Com. Reed, arri- 
ved duy before, and saw the U.S. ship John Adams, 
standing into Singapore Roads, both from Sumatra. 

Com. Reed received information of the capture of 
the Eclipse, of Satem, at Cutunrbu, aud tmmediately 
repaired to the west coast. On his arrival, after en- 
deavoring (unsuccessfully) to negotiate for the deliv- 
ery of the Mandarines, and restitution of the stolen 
property, Qualla Battoo was bombarded two hours on 
the 23d December—one fort destroyed, and the other 
considerably injured. On the Ist January, Muckie 
was burnt by the Columbia and John Adams.—Atter 
cannenading the place, 400 men were landed from 
the ships, and the town and forts destroyed, with a 
considerable quantity of pepper—neither ship sus- 
tained any loss—The Malays all retreated into the 
jungle. No part of the property captured in the 
Eclipse was recovered. 


From Texas.—By a vessel at New Orleans, which 
sailed from Galveston on the 17th, we have Galves- 
ton papers to that date inclusive. 

Admiral Baudin arrived at Galveston, on the 14th: 
he was reccived by the mayor and aldermen, and es- 
corted to the residence of Gen. Baker ; from thence 
to Mr. Newel, the American Consul, where he par- 
took of refreshments, and addressed the company on 
being toasted. He left Galveston on the 15th for 
Havana, by the Steam frigate Zavala, which carried 
the admiral to the Nereid. The Galveston Gazette 
gives quite an animated account of the ceremonies 
exchanged between the two vessels, the feasting, 
cheering, &c. The following description of M. Bau- 
din, is from that paper :— 

* The admiral speaks very good English, and in 
his manners and appearance is quite prepossessing. 
He appears to be forty-five or fifty years of age, is 
rather above the common size,—-has a fine blue eye, 
and seems rather like one of the old American states- 
men, than a French naval hero. His right arm was 
shot away by the English at the battle of Trafalgar. 
His officers are irtelligent and good looking men, and 
several of them speak Cagilits 

Co). L. Cooke of Brazoria county, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy of Texas. 


Fiom Mexico.—The schooner Veracrusana ar- 
rived at New-Orleans trom Tampico, whence she 
sailed on the 9th. She brings but little information 
of interest We learn that the federalists were tall- 
ing back upon Tuxpan. Bustamente at the head of 
his army was in the vicinity of Tampico which place 
he was expected to enter without resistance. 


From England.—English papers to May first have 
been received. The Boston Courier gives, from the 
London Globe, the following. 

In the House of l.ords on the evening of April 30, 
there was a debate, touching an ordinance promul- 
gated in Malta for the regulation of the press in that 
island. Lord Brougham moved that an address be 
presented to the Queen praying her to disallow the 
ordinance for the purpose of having it re considered. 
He afterwards consented to withdraw the motion, 

In the House of Commons, the attendance was 


» tfiusnally numerous, on account of a ballot for a 


committee to try the Carlow petition. The resvItof 
the ballot was exccedingly unsatisfactory to the To- 
ries. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society held its an- 
nual meeting, May 1, after the chairman, Lord Bix- 
by, had addressed the numerous meeting, congratu- 
lating them upon the prosperous and advancing con- 
dition of the Society, the Secretary read the report, 
which was of great length. It appeared that the re- 
ceipts for the year have been £105,251, the expen- 
diture £106,509, and the Society are under engage- 
ments at home and abroad to the amount of £70,000 
more. The receipts derived from the sale of the 
Scriptures only have been £47,731. In consequence 
of the reduction of the duty on paper the books of the 
society are now sold at a reduced price, and the com- 
mittee recommend that all the books which were on 
hand previously to the reduction, should be sold at 
the same rate as those printed since. Among the 
legacies left to the society during the past year Is 
one from George Hammond, Esq of £10,000, besides 
a portion of his residuary property. This gentleman, 
it appears, also gave anonymously to the funds of the 
society, during his lifetime,two sums of £1,000 each. 
Great exertions have been made abroad during the 
year, and copies of the Scriptures have been poured 
into the Roman Catholic countries with a most liber. 
al hand. The report was unanimously adopted. 


Letters from Vienna of the 15th, announce that 
the loan concluded between the government and the 
house of Rothschild, Sena, Geymillen, and Arnstein 











‘and Eskeler, had received thé Imperial sanction. The 
amount is thirty millions of florins, in 120,000 bonds 
of 250 florins each, subdivided into five coupons of 
50 florins. The number of the series is 6,000 each, 
of 20 bonds at 250 florins. The drawings are to take 
place in the following order:—In the first six years, 
viz. From the Ist of June, 1840; to: the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1845, there will be 12 of them, each six months ; 
six in the following years, from the Ist December, 
1846, to the 1st December, 1851—that ie to say, one 
every year: and 18 drawings withia the course of the 
ensuing 25 years, from the Ist of June, 1854, to the 
Ist December, 1878 ; in this last period there will on- 
ly be a drawing every I8 months. There will be 36 
drawings: in the first pJace, the series, and three 
months afterwards the numbers, and. three months 
after that the payment will take place. The prizes 
will vary from 500 florins to 250,000 fforins. The 
chief prize of the last drawing, in 1878, will be 
300,000 florins. 


Ecypr.—We liave received the following from 
a correspondent at Cairo, dated the 2tith ult:—The 
Pasha of Egypt has declared to Colonel Campbell his 
intention of abolishing slavery immediately in all the 
countries subject to his authority.’ 

This declaration has given universal satisfaction to 
the Europeans in this city. The Pasha speaks with 
great exultation of the moral and political effects of 
his visit to Nubia and Abyssinia. He has left 700 
workmen and miners to work his gold mines on the 
White Nile, whch he expects will prove highly 
profitable. 


East Inpies.—Mr. Waghorn’s portion of the 
overland mails from India reached London April 18th. 
The dates are Calcutta, February 12; Madras, Feb- 
ruary 19; and' Bombay, February 25- 
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In Lexington by Rev. Mr. Cutler of Gardner Mr. 
Theophilus P. Wood of Gardner to Miss Eliza A. 
Cutler of Lexington. 

In Syracuse, N. Y. by the Rev. Mr. Storer, Mr. 
George Goodrich to Miss Hannah Wooley. 


” DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs Sarah T. Cushing, aged 72 ; Mrs 
Sarah Augusta, wife of Mr Joshua Preston, aged 
57 ; Hon John Heard, 63, late Judge of Probate for 
this country 

In Medtord, May 23, Hezekiah, youngest child of 
Henry Withington, 5 months. 

In Milton, May 25, suddenly, Jazaniah S. Ford, 

















39. 
In Lexington, Mrs Ruth, relict of the late Wm 
Tidd, aged 97. 








1FE OF HAYDEN AND MOZART.—The 

Lite of Hay4en, in a series of Letters written at 
Vienna, tollowed by the Life of Mozart, with obser- 
vations on Metastasio and on the present state of 
Music in France and Italy: translated from the 
French of L. A. C. Bombert, with notes by Wm 
Gardiner, author of the ‘ Music of nature.’ 

Just published, and for sale at TICKNOR’S, 


J1 
CKERMANN’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
GOETHE.—Specimens of Foreign Literature, 
Vol 4, containing conversations with Goethe in the 
last years of his life—transhated from the German of 
Eckermann: by S. M. Fuller. Just published, and 
for sale at TICK NOR’S. Jl 
EW BOOK BY H.T. TUCKERMAN.— Isabel, 
or Sicily, a pilgrimage: by the author of the 
Italian Sketch Book. Also, ADAM BUFF, and 
other men of character: by Douglas Jerrold, in 2 
pager Just received and for sale at TICK NOR’S. 
l 








ALUABLE FRENCH BOOKS.—This day re- 
ceived from Havre :— 

Pomologia Francis, recuil des plus beaux fruits 
cultaves en France, ourage orne de magnifiques gra- 
vures, par A. Poiteau. 54 Nos, 4to. 

Rondelot. Art de Batea, 5v 4to and folio plates. 

ee Infernal, par De Pianvy, 8vo 5 vols 2d 
e . 

L’art de verifier les Dates--all the series complete, 
39 vols 8vo. 

Journal Polytechnique. on the Bulletin du Traveil 
fait L’ Ecole Centrale des travaux publics complete 
~-26 vols 4to. 

Dictianarie de L’ Industrie, Manufacturiere, Com- 
merciale et Agricole, 7 vols 8vo, with 150 figures to 
a volume. 

Cuvier—Historie Naturelle de D’Homme, 8vo. 

Gillisset, Corps du Droit Francais, 6 vols Svo. 

Pillet, Will, De la Depense et du produit des Can- 
aux et des Chemins de fer, +. 

Memoires pour servie A L’Histoire de France 
sous le regne de Napoleon, 9 vols 8vo. 

Receuil de Farces, Moralites, et Sermons Joyeux, 
publie d’Apres le Manuscrit de lu Bibliotheque Roy- 
ale, 4 vols 8vo. 

Renouard, Traite des Dooits D’Auteurs, Svo. 

Chaubard et St Vineent—Flore du Peloponnese et 
Cyclades—folio. 

Dupuis—Orgine de Tous les Cultes, 9 vols 8vo 
and plates 4to. 

Lucas—Du Systeme Penitentiare en Europe et 
Aux Etats Unis-3 vols 8 vo. 

Froissart, Les Chroniques, 3 vols 8vo. 

Monstrelet, do 1 do. 

Chasteliaine, do 1 do. 

Bruyere—Etudes relatives A L’Art Des Construc- 
tions, folio 2 vols. 

Bluet—Restoration Des Thermes D’Antonin a 
Rome, folio. 

Buffona—Oeuvres complete, 6 vols 8vo, colored 
plates. 

The following works, beautifully ithustrated with 
wood cuts. 

Moliere 2 vels ; Don Quixotte, 2 vols ; Gil Blas, 1 
vol ; Paul et Virginia 1 vol; Ea Fontaine, 2 vols; 
Gulliver, 2 vols. 

Coutes des Foes, 6 vols. The same in neat cases. 

Connaisance des Temps, pour E84f. 

Boiste—Dictionnaire Universel de la Langue 
Francaise avex Le Latin, &c. 4to, 

Dictionaire de D’Academie Francaise, 6th ed, 2 
vols 4to. 

Drake’s Shakspeare and his times, 8vo. 

Selections from the Edinburgh Review, 6y. 

The Poetical Works of Southey, 8vo. 

Do do Wordsworth, 8vo. 

Ari stotle— Opera Omnia, Ed Buhle, 5 vols 8vo. 

Also, cheap editions of Racine. Moliere, &c. 

Just received and for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE Scape BROWN, 112 Washington st. 

1 





CKERMANN’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
GOETHE.--Specimens of Foreign standard Lit- 
eratnre, vol. LV. containing Conversations with Goe- 
the in the last years of his Jife. Translated from the 
German of Eckermann, by S. M. Fuller. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 
and Help Us.’ A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
nam, by E. Peabody. 

No. 121. ‘To the Law and the Testimony.’ A 
discourse on the deference paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intollerance, and 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 128. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No, 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wer- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Sunday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. ‘ 

No. 127. What is Truth? by Rev Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con- 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 130, A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No, 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LI..D, of London. 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A.A. 
Livermore. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 





-| publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 


of 75 cents per volume. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 











jig 134 Washington street. 
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Eas Sr see nn mw 
EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Received!} by the 
eliator, from. Lond. n 
Pg Historical’ Antiquitics- of the Grceks-2 vols 
Neander’s Hist is ; 
PRs hell 7 of the Christian Religion and 
The main principles of the Crecdiand Ethics of the: 
Jews 8vo. 
Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child 4 vols 
12mo. * 
Sartor Resartus by T. Carlyle 12 mo. 
Chapters on Early English Literature ty J. H. 
Hippisley Esq. 
Curiosities of Literature Hlustruted by B. Corney 





q: 
Goethe’s Faust; translated into Engiish prose third 
Ed 12mo. 
The Merchant and the Friar 12mo. 
, Remarks on Demonstrative Reasoning by Tagart’ 
vo. 
en in the Footeteps of Don Quixote by Inglis- 
mo 
Love Token for children with plate 4th Ed. 














Cousin thElizabe. 16mo. 
a Manners by the Rev Robert Jamieson: 
mo. 
The Book of the Cartoons 8vo. 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology 12m: 
. Ure’s Dictionary of arts, Manulacturesand mines- 
vo. 
Lives of Scottish Writers by Irving 2 v. 12mo. 
Paleys Natural TheologyjIllustrated, Di sertations- 
by Lod Brougham. 
The Arabian Nights, Illustrated Royal Svo. 
England and its People 16mo. 
§ec. &e. Sc. 
—also— 
Naturalist’s Library vol 23: 
McCulloch’s Dictionary 
Mackintosh’s Life 
JAMES MUNROE & C@& 
Ji 134 Washington street. 


T)YEWEY'S DEDICATION SERMON.—A Dis- 
course delivered at the Dedication of the Church: 
of the Messiah in Broadway in New ¥ork,.by Rev. 
Orville Dewey, pastor of said Church: 
Just published, for sale by 
jel JAMES MUNROE & CO: 


§ pp reed by Rev. Dr Walker.—No. 141. Unita-. 
rianism vindicated against the charge of Skepti+ 
cal Tendencies, by James- Walker. 

This day punlished by JAMES MUNROE & Co, 
134 Washington street. jel 


ISAAC R. BUT.TS, 
PRINTER, 

Corner of Washington and School’streets. 
Cards, Blanks, Billets, Circulars, Sermons, Books,. 
and every other kind of Printing, 
executed well, cheap, and promptly. 

For sale, 2000 Ibs Pica, Small Pica, and Long: 
Primer, has been in use about two years, at 18 cents- 
a Ib. (only 6 cents a Ib. above type metal) and Bours 
geois, Minion and Nonpareil. Also a good’ Ramage 
Press, Chases, Imposing Stone &c &c may 18: 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY of Religion 
and Letters, edited by Rev. Cazneau Paltrey. 
Published monthly at three dollars per annum. 
Publication office, No. 118 Washington street, 24 
store north of Water street. 
Clergymen and others visiting the city are respects 
fully invited te examine the work. 
WM. CROSBY & CO., Publishers. 


EW JUVENILE BOOKS.—Teactiers’’ Tales,. 
3 vols 
Rebecca Wilson, the Cumberland Girl: 
Harry Winter, or the Weaver of Burrough-place 
The Clares, by the author of * General Reading,’ &c 
Instruction from Trees and Flowers 

This day published by JOSEPH DOWE,. 22 
Court street. 

Also—for sale as above, every variety of Juvenile 
Books—Sabbath school, Family, Parish, and Teach- 
er’s Libraries, furnished on the most reasonable 
terms. may 18 


NORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

HE summer term will commence on Tuesday. 

June 4. Any parent, having children to. be in- 
structed, and wishing to retire fiom the city, would’ 
find Northfield a delightful summer residence. A 
few such could receive board at this commodious es-. 
tablishment, where they could watch over their 
children and witness their improvement. Refer to 
the Rev. J. Pierpontot Boston, Rev. Dr Pierce of: 
Brookline, Rev. Mr Allen of Northboro. 

P. ALLEN Principal. 




















Northfield, May, 1839. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reler to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R. M.. Hodges, Charles. 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second’ 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ;. the 
fourth, five weeks. 





Board &c. for a year, $150 D Always. 
ie Winter or Spring, 50 in 
one quarter, § Summer or Fall, 45 S,advnce. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15 a quater; or $20, $45. 
and $55 a year, in advance. : 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additioa- 
al charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern. 
Languages, and other branches, aceording to the 
wants of the school, are employed ; and competent 
Young Ladies assist in various branches, one of 
whom, at least, usually resides in the family of the 
Principal 

After the present quarter, boarding pupils will he 
accoinmodated in a new house, near the school house, 
constructed expressly for the accommedation of a 
limited number, with reference to health and con- 
venience. 

A few more scholars can be accommodated by the 
Principal as members of his family. 

A course of Lectures on History will be delivered. 
to the more advanced pupils, next quarter, by Mn 
Mariotti. 

D. Mack, Princéy al. 

N.B. The next quarter will cammence on Mon-~ 
day, May 20, 

Cambridge, April 13:h, 1838; n 24 


Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 
and Ladies’ Cloths, 

AT JOHN H. PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH FPCGRE, 
No. 48, Washington Street, Boston, 

8 doors North of the Post Office. 
Wwe is daily receiving and. constantly supplied 

with, and offers his Friends, Customers and 
Purchasers generally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen. Goods, consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &c. &c. Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger- 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve- 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Double and single 
milled black, blue, fancy colored and mixed Cassi- 
meres, of English, French and German manufacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cussimeres, of the best 
qualities and most permanent and: fashionable dier. 
Ladies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and beautiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 

For Surtouts and Over Coats.— Double milled 
German and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 

Flannels of English and American Manufacture, 
warranted not to shrink. in washing. 

Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble- 
teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos, 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. §e. 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached. 

Vestings, comprising fi d and plain Velvet, 
Silk and’ Satin. Valentiae Morseilles ioe Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings for Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But- 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, Silk Serge, &c. 

Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons selected caretnlly with reference to strength 
of fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine, 
and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale 
or retail at the very lowest prices. m 23 

SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTIN: Gs. & Co., 101 State street, have 
E. constantly for sale Winter, Fall, end Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. 
Oil cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 

jan 13 istf 
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FOR THE REGSITER AND OBSERVER. 


TO A LOST MOHTER. 


At last oh ! my mother, thou sleepest ; 
At last, thy poor heart is stil!,— 

No longer, dear mother, thou keepest 
A watch in this world of ill. 


Though I feel of all hope forsaken, 
When thou art no longer near,— 
Yet I bless my God, who has taken 
Thee hence—and I shed no tear. 


A thousand would call the spot dreary, 
Where thou takest thy last repose ; 

But a rude couch is sweet to the weary, 
And the frame that suffering knows. 


I never rejoiced more sincerely 
Than at thy funeral hour, 

Assured that the one, I loved dearly, 
Was beyond affliction’s power ! 


xX. 


For the Register and Observer. 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND AT THE 
SOUTH. 
O why should we mourn for those who are gone 
To the haven of sacred rest— 
Although ’tis the bourne whence none e’er return, 
’Tis the home of the good and blest. 


Far, far from the strife and trials of life, 
Where troubles forever shall cease, 

No more will he know of sorrow and woe, 
For now he is resting in peace. 


He sought for a time a sunnier clime, 
Where to restore his wasted form, 
But the genial spring no balm gave him, 
For death soon marked him his own. 


As the summer’s gale breathes soft thro’ the vale, 
His chastened spirit gently fled ; 

*Twas more like a deep and beautiful sleep, 
Than the last repose of the dead. 


And when we have past thre’ life’s scenes at last, 
And here on earth no more sball be, 
Then "twill surely be sweet with him to meet, 


And dwell throughout eternity. 
Cc. 





YOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
TEARS THERE ARE. 


Tears there are, whose hearty gush 

Breaks, like a torrent from its bed, 

Down sternest cheeks they’re seem to rush ;— 
For wounded pride, such tears are shed. 


Tears there are, uncalled they flow, 
’Tis vain the rising tide to quell, 

The seal of friendship’s ardent glow, 
Sad parting tears, that say—farewell. 


Tears there are, like sparkling dew, 

Their charm is like a hidden spell, 

Waking emotions, deep and true, 

They’re love’s own tears, O prize them well. 


Tears there are, that sweetly gleam 
Athwart our path, like sunshine fair ; 
Sweet tears of joy, so pure, they seem 
The stamp of heaven’s own seal to wear. 


Tears there are, wept for the dead ; 
Down pallid cheeks they’re seen to fall, 
Such tears as sorrow’s selt might shed 
When bending c’er Hope’s funeral pall. 


Tears there are, whose gentle flow 

Comeés from the heart’s pure fountain deep, 
For human guilt, and human woe ; 

Such tears on earth did Jesus weep. 


Tears there are, that God will own, 
To penitence and sorrow given, 
Though wept in silence and alone 
Angels their record keep in Heaven. 


(From the Knickerbocker.) 
GOD IN NATURE. 

Come, climb along with me this mountain top, 
Thou unbeliever in Eternal Goon, 
And look upon the wide outstreaching scene, 
That from the summit meets the eager sight ! 
Far asthe eye may reach, a varied map 
Of earth and water, up!and, mead, and vate, 
Ot flowery fields, and forests waving wild ; 
Acres, which bless the thrifty farmer’s toil, 
And barren peaks, where not a leaflet grows ; 
This varied scene in solemn beauty lies, 
Oa which each heart, with just conceptions fraught, 
In admiration muses, and is mute. 


What say’st thou, unbeliever, dark in soul! 

Did chanee accomplish all ? Does chance maintain 

The graceful harmony in constant round ? 

Come, thou most learned of unbelieving men, 

Whose deep philosophy has mastered art, 

Will all thy skill make such a simple flower 

As this frail blue-bell, that amid the crags 

Looks up ia beauty, smiling to the sun ! 

Thou canst not! Then, perhaps thou canst unmake. 

Here is an atom, which thy art declares 

To be the smallest part of matter known, 

(Atoms on atoms piled, compose the world ;) 

Take this, and o’er it exercise thy power ; 

Destroy, annihilate ! Thou look’st abashed !. 

Thy boasted skill is vain ! Now, answer me ; 

If the mean dust be of immortal mould, 

Why, what art thou, who to the soul denies 

Its immortality ? Blaspheming man! 

Go hide thy pigmy head! In sackloth weep, 

And pray thy soul may be by grace illumed ! 
J.L. 


(From the London Quarterly Review. ) 
THE DEW DROP AND THE STREAM.* 
The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 
And melody was heard around, 
When near a stream, a dew drop shed 
Its lustre on a violet’s head, 
While trembling to the breeze, it hung, 
The streamlect as it rolled along, 
The beanty of the morn confessed, 
And thus the sparkling pearl addressed : 


‘ Sure, littie drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness ; 
And with delight and pride I see 
That litle flower bedewed by thee ; 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 
While trembling in its purple eye.’ 


* You may rejoice, indeed ’tis true,’ 
Replied the radiant drop of dew, 
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* You will, no doubt, as on you move 
To flocksand herds a blessing prove ; 
But when the sun ascends on high, 

Its beam will draw me to the sky ; 

And I must own my humble power, 
I’ve but refreshed a humble flower.’ 





‘ Hold,’ cries the stream, ‘ for thus repine, 
For well ’tis known a power divine, 
Subservient to his will sdpreme, 

Has made the dew dropand the stream, 
Though small thou art, (I that allow,) 

No mark of heaven’s contempt art thou ; 
Thou hast refreshed an humble flower, 
And done accordifig to thy power.’ 


All things that fre, both great and small, 
One glorious Afithor formed them all, 
This thought may all repinings quell, 
What serves his purpose, serves him well. 





"The above beautiful lines are the production of 
Mary Collifgs, a servant girl from Devonshire, Eng- 
land. 
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[From the Buffalo Com. Advertiser.] 
SAD REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

An aged gentleman named Hezekiah Mos. 
by, who owned a large plantation with slaves, 
&c. near Richmond, Va., some three years 
ago, became anxious to emancipate his slaves, 
and expended much money in educating and 
fitting them for their contemplated freedom. 
Some time in 1836, he sold his plantation, and 
was offered some €20,000 for his negroes—but 
he preferred giving them their liberty. He 
furnished them with money to bear their ex. 
penses to this state, and personally accompan- 
ied a part of them, for the purpose of seeing 
them well and comfortably established. He 
succeeded in procuring situations on farms 
for all the males but one—providing them with 
provisions, implements of hasdbandry, and 
means necessary to cultivate their farms. 
He likewise devoted much time in visiting and 
advising them in their pursuits.—They had 
been devoted to him, and he was much attach- 
ed to them. 

The remaining male, named Charles, with 
a family consisting of his mother, a sister, and 
four children, were brought by Mr. Mosby 
into this neighborhood, and finally settled upon 
a farm on Grand Island, leased of a free col- 
ored man residing in this city, who had former- 
ly lived on an adjoining plantation in Virginia. 
Mr. Mosby intended remaining with them 
a short time, as the man Charles was not 
very capable of conducting affairs, and he 
wished to aid him by advice, &c. 

In the fall of 1837, Mr. Mosby and ‘ Charles’ 
had occasion to cross over to this side of the 
river, to obtain provisions, leaving none at 
home but the children, the two females being 
absent at the time. ’* Charles’ proceeded to 
this city; while Mr. Mosby, in consequence 
ofa high wind which rendered crossing the 
river somewhat dangerous, remained all night 
on this side, at the house of a man named 
Ephriam Knight who did not come home till 
past 12 o’clock. During that night, some per- 
son went tothe house upon the Island occu- 
pied by ‘Charles,’ and stole Mr. Mosby’s 


trunk, containing $2,000 in dollar pieces, which | 


was all that remained of his former wealth, 

Thus stripped ina moment, of the means 
he had reserved to carry him comfortably 
through the few remaining days of his earthly 
pilgrimage, this philanthrapie bot uonfartnnate 
man, was thrown in his feeble old age upon the 
hard necessity of obtaining his support by the 
labor of his hands, To add to the burthen, 
the only female of the family able to assist 
much in their househeld, was taking sick and 
died, leaving her aged mother and the helpless 
children dependent on the precarious support 
which might be gleaned by the labors of the 
old gentleman, and his former slave Charles. 

As if their deplorable condition was not 
already sufficiently pitiable, the colored man 
in the city from whom the farm on which they 
lived was leased, came to the house while all 
the family except the children were absent at 
work, on this side of the Island, eight miles 
from home, and on the heartless pretext that 
‘the house was his,’ turned the children out 
doors,and fastened up the entrance! leaving 
them exposed, in the bittter and inclement 
month of November, 1837, without a shelter 
for their heads! They, however, remained 
about the house and put up two boards against 
the building, which served as a partial protec- 
tion from the weather, while some refuse vines 
gathered from the garden, thrown upon the 
frozen earth, was all they had to sleep upon: 
In this situation, these poor children actually 
remained more than a week, With nothing to 
eat except a few beans anil vegetable, which 
had been left on the ground in the garden, and 
which they ate uncooked ! 

On the return of the adult portion of the 
family, they could only procure a log hut, near. 
ly roofless, and otherwise uncomfortable, upon 
the Island, In that condition, without bed to 
lie upon, have this old gentleman and his for- 
mer slaves since remained, and he has been 
himself compelled to make splint brooms to 
obtain the food necessary to avoid starvation! 
Suspicion having lately fallen upon Knight, 
the manat whose house Mr, Mosby staid on 
the night of the robbery, he was last week ar. 
rested, and after a protracted examination of 
five days before T. W. Woolson, Esq. magis- 
trate at Tenawanda, was committed to the 
jail in this city, charged with the crime. The 
facts against him appear to be—that he has 
within some twelve months past, paid out near- 
ly $300, to various persons, in dollars pieces, 
for the purchase of stock, &c.—Some sixty of 
these pieces, paid to one man, hadclay adher- 
ing to their surfaces, as if they had been bu- 
ried and then dug up. From these and other 
circumstances, enough was established to 
authorize his commitment. It is surmised that 
he has purchased a farm in Chautauque county, 
with part of the money stolen; so that’ some 
portion at least of the money may be restor- 
ed. 

The above detail is from the minutes 
taken of the old gentleman’s testimony, on the 
examination, By a singular coincidence, a gen- 
tleman from Va. on his way to the Falls, 
stopped at the tavern in which the examina- 
tion was going on, and recognised Mr. Mos- 
by even in his forlorn condition and tattered 
habiliments as one of his old neighbors in Vir- 
ginia, corroborating fully the statement of Mr. 
M. as to his former wealth and respectability. 
A subscription was at once started, and enough 
raised to purchase a suit of clothes for the truly 
unfortunate sufferer. 

Mr. Mosby was a soldier in ovr Revolu- 
tion, and fought at Guildhall Court-House, and 


at Yorktown, under Washington. He once had 
a wife and children but death has swept them 
away, and left him alone, in the dreariness of a 
destitute old age, with only the pittance of a 
pension of $50 to minister to his wants. He 
is now 82 years old, but very intelligent, and 
retains his mental faculties in full vigor. 





[From Colman’s second Agricultural Report.) 
SHAKERS’ ESTABLISHMENT. 


In a survey of the Agriculture of Berkshire, 
it would be inexcusable to pass over these es- 
tablishments, 

1, The family at Tyringham consists ordina- 
rily of one hundred members, The farm is 
understood to contain more than one thousand 
atres, principally situated on the side of a hill, 
and running down into the valley, where it is 
crossed by the smell stream called Hop brook, 
which empties into the Housatonic river at 
South Lee. The view from this eminence, at 
the prospect extends towards the northwest, 
embracing the village of Lenox,‘ set upon a 
hill,’ with the whole intervening valley of a 
diversified aspect and luxuriant soil, the little 
manufacturing bec-hive of South Lee, and the 
many rich summits every where scattered in 
the background of the picture, their tops and 
sides fringed with the chesnet and the rock 
maple, and the noble pile of Saddle Mountain 
lying in the distant perspective like a contem- 
plative giant in his repose, is among the most 
beautiful of those enchanting views, which are 
constantly opening upon the traveller, in this 
picturesque region. 

The principal object of their farming. at 
Tyringham, is the raising of stock; neat cattle 
especially. The diary is well managed. Their 
lands are well cultivated; and they have a 
garden of four or five acres, devoted to the 
raising of garden seeds and medicinal herbs, 
under skilful and successful cultivation, Their 
annual sales have sometimes amounted to $3, 
100 ; and they allow to their agents twenty-five 
per cent, commission on sales, and take back 
what.is unsold. They produce some wheat, 
corn, and oats; and they are now effecting 
with great labor and admirable skill the redemp- 
tion of extensive alluvial meadows en Hop 
brook, by draining, rooting out the stumps, and 
cultivating the soil, which will bring these lands 
under a course of most productive improve- 
ment, 

Of the religion of this peculiar people, it is 
not for me in this place to speak. A religion 
which holds the severest restraint over appetites 
and passions, ever liable by their excesses to lead 
men astray, which encourages industry, frugal- 
ity, mutual love and kindness, and that which is 
certainly not the lowest in the scale of virtues, 
the most exemplary neatness and order in eve- 
ry thing, is so far entitled to respect and com- 
mendation. Under whatever aspect we view 
it, we have at least occasion to congratulate 
ourselves, that we live under a government tol- 
tolerant of every honest difference of worship 
and opinion; and to remember that the same 
principle, which secures freedom to ourselves, 
should guarantee to others a like boon. 

2. The establishment of the brethren at Pitts- 
field and Hancock, consists of about seven hun- 
dred acres, lying together ; and is possessed by 
three large families, containing upwards of 
three hundred individuals, They are united 
for all the general purposes of their society ; 
but in their financial concerns are as families 
separate from each other. The land is not of 


the best description, being low, cold and wet ; 
and their attention ts sainly directed to the 


cultivation of grass and garden seeds, and the 
keeping of cows and sheep. ‘Their first pur- 
pose is for their own supply. They raise the 
best they can, and eat the best they raise; and 
though, from their temperate and careful hab- 
its, their thrift is remarkable, yet the accumu- 
lation of property is not a principal object with 
their. They have various mechanical contri- 
vances by which their labor is abridged or 
lightened. They have made the best use of 
the water power which their place furnishes, 
and husband jt withcare and economy. They 
have an extensive saw-mill carried by water, 
and all their fuel is cut in the same way. A 
simple arrangement which it may appear trifling 
to mention, impressed me by its shrewdness 
and good judgment. Ordinarily, fire wood is 
piled horizontally, and when exposed to the 
weather becomes water soaked and mouldy. 
Their billets of wood being sawed were stack. 
ed up in convenient piles, the sticks being pla- 
ced upright on the end, so that any water 
which fell upon the pile was immediately drain- 
ed off. After being sawed they were neatly 
put under cover. 

I have already referred to their magnificent 
barn, built of stone in a circular form, three 
stories in height, ninety-six feet in diameter, 
and capable as well as may be calcula- 
ted, of containing from three to four hundred 
tons of hay. The carts enter in the second} 
story; the floor or drive-way is continued 
round by the wall for the whole of the circle, 
so that the cart passes round the entire distance, 
and when the hay is discharged, goes out at 
the same door at which it entered. All the hay 
is deposited in the centre. Several loaded 
wagons may stand in the floor, and be shelter- 
ed and unloaded at the same time. 

The roof is a beautiful and curious speci- 
men of carpentry; and appears to be most 
securely supported. In the centre of the floor, 
there rises to the apex of the roof a single col- 
umn as large as an admiral’s mast, around which 
a hollow frame of slate js fixed, and which 
serves as a ventilator or chimney to discharge 
the steam of the hay. It is open at the top, 
and protected by a small cupola against the 
rain. At the same time the hay is raised from 
the ground, about a foot by an open floor of slate, 
so that there is, while the hay is new, a con- 
stant circulation of air up this chimney ; and 
one of the friends informed me, that the steam 
passing from the hay in this mode was often- 
times so dense, that to use his own expression, 
‘you could wash your hands in it.’ The ar- 
rangements for the cattle are in the - lower sto- 
ry, where every animal has its place and num- 
ber, and every cow is designated by a label on 
the postas in miik or otherwise. In this cir- 
cular form, there is af course a considerable 
loss of room ; yet the method of feeding is ea- 
sy; the place is kept clean; the whole ar- 
rangements are convenient; and the kindly 
treated animals standing. around the hay, have 
at least the ploasure of seeing the good things 
in store fur them. These friends have singu- 
lar advantages, in the amount of labor which 
they are able at any time to command and ap- 
ply to any object which they have in view ; 
and their establishment presents a beautiful 
illustration of the advantages of well directed 
industry, neatness and order, The great rule 





Of good manners and nice elegance, better 





of domestic economy, ‘a place for every thing, | 


REGIST EK. 


and every thing in its place,’ is nowhere more ALC’ THEOLOGICAL AND CLASS!- 


strikingly exemplified, and though they make 
no pretensions to the fine arts, and have little 
of what is called taste, yet all their arrange- 
ments, and the products of their labor, exhibit 
the proofs of thoroughness, permanency, utility, 
and substantial comfort. 

Their dairy is exquisitely neat in every part 
ofit. Their piggery is the exclusive concern 
of a single individual, and illustrates the utility 
in alarge concern of a division of labor and 
individual responsibility. They have attempt- 
ed an improvement of their neat stock, by the 
introduction of some of the improved breeds, 
and the young stock which they were raising 
from this cross, promised extremely well, though 
no opportunity had been had to test its qualities 
for milk, Their land is considered in a great 
measure unfavorable to the production of grain : 
and a large portron of their bread stuff is pur- 
chased, * * They keep a large flock of sheep, 
and make their own cloth. 


—— 


The following account of L. E. L. is from 
the last ‘ Corsair.’ 


_It would be difficult to convey to those con- 
versant alone with American society, a correct 
idea of the unhappy painfulness of Miss Lan- 
don’s position in England. We cannot easily 
understand where begins that indefinable tinge 
of vulgarity, visible only to those who brezthe 
the subtle air of exclusiveness in that aristo- 
cratic land, but impalpable as itis, the unfor- 
given sin of society. Miss Landon was brilliant, 
conversant toa singular degree with all the 
minute usages of continental and London so- 
ciety—probably would describe the fine shades 


than any living writer ; but there was no deny- 
ing it, she was felt by the classes she most 
aimed to please, to be wulgar. It was not her 
birth—that was highly respectable. It was 
not her voice, her figure—they were eminently 
those of a lady. She was graceful and self- 
confident. Her genius was admired in all 
circles. Her books quoted and made the me- 
dium of love by the very aristocrats who ‘tur- 
ned down the thumb,’ upon her pretentions. 
‘What asweet poetess! Whata vulgar girl” 
was said in the saine breath, whenever she put 
her foot on the threshold of rank, And this, it 
may be said noto was the ‘ashes at the core,’ of 
all-the fruit offered by youth and genius to her 
lips. She felt that she was born for the upper 
air, but her wings were wanting. She was 
over-elegant, over-ambitious in her taste for so- 
ciety. She would have given all the concen- 
trated fame of the poetesses of English litera- 
ture, to have queened it at Almack’s through 
one forgotten ball. With men, difficulties like 
hers are overcome sometimes, for they have 
women for friends. We cannot return to the 
gentler sex the devotion they give, never to 
each other, but for nothing, to us. The ada- 
mant gate of society is kept-by the beautiful 
and the uvaforgiving. There is no mercy for 
woman in fashionable women, They are leni- 
ent angels to men, unpitying seraphs sitting in 
judgment on each other. 
a society polished to the hardness of steel. 


We are speaking of | 


CAL WORKS. Watsons collection of Theo- 

logical Tracts, 6 vols 

Lightfoot's Works, edited throughout by The Rev. 

f R. Pitman 13 vols 

Tillotson’s Works 10 vols. 

Bingham’s Works 8 vols. 

Vicisimus Knox’s Works 7 vols 

The Works of William Tyndale and John Frith 3 vols 

Hugs Introduction to the Writings of the New Tes- 
tament, translated from the German by The Rev. 
D. G. Wait2 vols 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System I vol 

Hewlett’s Commentaries 5 vols 

Saurin’s Sermons 5 vols. 

Lothrop’s Sermons 5 vols 

Jebb’s Works 3 vols 

Priestley’s Notes on all the Books of Scripture, 4 vols 

Clarke’s Commentaries, 6 vols 

Bow yer’s Conjectures on the New Testament 4to. 

Doddridge’s Family Expesitor 1 vol 

The Works of Jeremy Taylor, 3 vols,—also his Prac- 
tical Works, with a sketch of his life by Rev. G. 
Croly 8 vols 

Platonis Opera, Bekker’s edition, 11 vols 

Oratores Attici, Dobson’s edition, 16 vols, in neat 
calf binding 

Euripidis Opera Omnia, 9 vols 

Fuller’s Church History of Britain, 3 vols 

Stillingfleet’s Origines inesicn 1 vol 

Bishop Butler’s Works with Life &c, by Dr Halifax. 

Swift’s Works, with notes and life, by Walter Scott, 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Works and correspondence, 
edited by S. Wilkin, 4 vols 

Taylor’s Survey of German Poetry, 3 vols 

Lord Bacon’s Works, 2 vols 

Christian Examiner, a complete set, &c. &c. 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 

BROWN, 112 Washington st. m25 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 
HE Poetical Works of Burns, 12 mo. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts 8vo. 
Arabian Nights vol 1. 8vo. 
Scottish Writers, 2 vols. 12mo. 
England and its People, 
Allred Moreland. 
Scripture Biography. 
England under Seven Administrations. 
Haltam’s Introduction to Literature vol 1. 
Geological Report of Cornwall &c. 
Kelleys Universal Cambist 4to. 
Gils Blas 4 vols Svo. 
Low’s Practical Agriculture. 
Critic of Puse Reason 8vo. 
Selections from Edinburgh Review. 
Book of Thoughts. 
Caswall’s America and American Church. 
Taylor’s Works 8 vols 12 mo. &c &c Fe 
Received this day and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. No 134 Washington street. m 25 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
AMES MUNROE & CO., in adddition to their 
large assortment of Juvenile Books have recently 
added the following. 

The School Bov, by J. S. C. Abbot—Caleb in the 
Country, by do.—A_ visit to the Country, by Miss 
Cabot—Harry Winter—Instruction from Trees and 
Flowers-—Rebecca Wilson—Arthur Lee and Tom 
Palmer— Leisure Hours— Young Lady’s Aid — 
Young Man’s Assistant—Moral Teacher, by Rev. 
A. B. Muzzey--Hoary Head-- Alice Bradlord—-Shan- 
ty the Blacksmith— Village Boys—Ellen Clitford— 
Pastime of Learning--Simple Stories--Chronicles of 





a School Room--Childhood--Conversations.—-Opie’s 


Detraction displayed, &c. Kc. 

Clergymen and Teachers will find as good an as- 
sortment of Sunday School Books as is to be had in 
the city at fair prices, 134 Washington st. 

in 25 


ft eyes MORAL TEACHER, by Rev. Mr Muz- 
zey.—The Moral Teacher designed as a Class 
Book for the Common Schoels in the United States of 
America, by a Clergyman. 
Just published and tor sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 134 Washington St. 
EALTH TRACTS. By Dr Wm. A. Alcott.—A 
series of Tracts, bearing the above title, has just 











Let not our fair countrywomen take these 
comments to themselves. Miss Landon had 


been commenced. They will treat, in a popular style, 


| on the most important subjects relating to Health— 


each number containing from 16 to 50 pages,and sold 


another disadvantage, which, had she been an (at a price corresponding with the quantity of matter. 


American, (we are proud to write the line) 
would have been her inviolable shield. She 
was comparatively unprotected and poor, Un- 
compromising in her frankness, and often, 
probably, shrinking sensitively from coniact 
with the low litlerateurs of London, who thought 
that a puffing paragraph entitled them to her 
eternal gratitude, she made enemies among the 
grovelling serpents of the Sunday press, and 
for years and years was the theme of the 
most unmanly and cowardly slander. One 
line of euch abuse as was poured on her, col- 
umn after column, till the public believed from 
constant reiteration it was founded on truth, 
would, in eur country, have been visited by a 


They will be published about once a month,andjeach 
number sold by itself. It is the opinion of many 
persons well capable of judging of their merits, that 


; the numbers published ought to go into every family 
| in the United States. 


They are the following : 

No. 1.—Dosing and Drugging, or Destreying by 
Inches. Explaining the abuse of medicine and 
the evils resulting from such abuse. Price 12 
¥-2 cts.—liberal discount by the quantiy. 

‘It ought to be in every ftamily.—WVew York 

Whig. 

The instruction it conveys is of the utmost impor- 
tance toevery family.’— Boston Recorder. 


No. 2.—How to Prevent Consumption. This Tract 
shows how Consumption may be avoided, even ia 
many cases where there is a strong predisposition 
towards it. Price 61-4 cts.—liberal discount 
by the quantity. 





public indignation which would have banished 

the writer from the sight of men.—We record, | 
however, with shame, that the hissing of these, 
infernal serpents of calumny did find one echo 

even here! We know nothing of the circum- | 
stances of Miss Landon’s marriage, She, of; 
course, was capable of a love not often equalled: 
in intensity and devotion. It must have been| 
a love of all her soul that could win her from! 


* It contains some excellent advice, which, if gen- 
erally regarded, we coubt not would prevent the 
frequency of this fatal disease. We hope this Tract 
will have a wide circulation.’-— Mercantile Journal, 
Boston. 


No. 3.—Entitled ‘City and Country,’ just out of 
press. 
Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, and 129 Fulton Street, New York. 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—A Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures and Mines—containing a 





the bright sphere of intellect in which she | clear exposition of the principles and practice. By 


shone ; or, maddened, desperate at last, with 


the unpitying coldness of those she was born| 


Andrew Ure. 
large volume. 
Burns’s Poetical Works—new edition, complete in 


Iliustrated with 12 engravings—one 


to live among, she seized the proffered oppor-| one yolume good print. 


tunity, and obeyed the violent yearning of her, 
heart to flee to the ends of the earth,so she 
was but away! Who cannot understand this! 











ARY HOWITT’S BIRDS AND FLOWERS, 
and other Country Things, one of the most de- 
lightiul of her works, this day published b 
m25 WEEKS, JORDAN & co. 


{RST BOOK for Sunday schoois—:n excellent 
manual for the younger classes in Sabbath 
schools, used in the school of the South Parish in 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Fresh supply at 
m25 WEEKS, JORDAN §& Co’s. 


EW BOOK for Sabbath schools, by Miss Cabot. 
—A Visitto the Country, by Miss S. Cabot, 
author of * Ellen,’ ‘ Happy Valley,’ &c. Just pub- 
lished at 118 Washington st., where may be found-a 











good variety of Sabbath school and Juvenile Books. 
m25 WM. CROSBY & CO. 


Alfred Moreland, the would-be-Traveller. 

Scripture Biography, for the young, or select lives 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets—with plates 

England and its People, or a familiar history of the 
country §c. “x 

Lane’s new translation of the Arabian Nights: 
Vol 1—with beautiful engravings. 

Just received at TICK NOR’ m25 


EW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—The Lit- 
tle Dove, by Krumacher 
Little Dormy, or the Adventures of a Field Mouse 
Uncle Thomas’s Book of Shipwrecks for his little 
Nephews and Nieces, with engravings 
Visit to the Country, by author of Happy Valley 
Arthur Lee and Tom Palmer 
~ Warning, 2d edition, by author of Well Spent 
our 
Happy Days, by author of Happy Valley 
Together with a large assortment of all the popu- 
lar Sunday school Books and Manuals for sale by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


121 Washington street. 





m25 
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LARGE STOCK OF NEW SHAWLS, SILK 





GOODS, MOUSELAINE DE LAINES, &c, 


E. F. NEWHALL, 


179 Washington street,.... 


--» Boston, 


Has received an elegant assortment of SPRING GOODS, among which are 


Rich French Cashmere SHAWLS, with new 
fawn, drab, green, blue, salmon, brown, scarlet, bird 
Prices trom 12 to 50 dollars each. 


medallion, harlequin, rose and wreath patterns; on 
of paradise, jet, blue-black, and white grounds,— 


Extra French Thibet Long Shawls, very rich and heavy borders, with black, green, red and white 


centres.—From 30 to 50 dollars each. 


India Camel’s hair Shawls and Scarfs—various prices. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality—red, black and white. 
English Cashmere and Victoria Shawls, rich and beautiful colors; on scarlet, fawn, drab, white and 


black.—Prices from 12 to 25 dollars, each. 


French Woollen Travelling Shawls, large size and new styles. 
; Edinboro’ Shawls, in great variety ; on black, white, green, drab, fawn, slate, red, ash, bird of para- 
dise, and blue-black grounds; styles similar to the French Cashmeres—Prices from 4 dollars to 16 dollars 


each. 


The above make altogether a better assortment of HAVDSOME SHAWLS than has been offered 


at any previous season. 


> Purchasers desirous of obtaining the most Fashionable Styles at the very lowest prices, are in- 


vited to examine this assortment. 


French Embroidered Capes and Collars, best work. 
Alepines, Thibet and Cashmere Cloths, Neapolitans, Cambletcens, Irish Poplins, and other articles 


suitable for Travelling Habits. 
Elegant new Mouselaine de Laines and Chalies- 


-white and colored grounds. 


Plain Chalies and Mouselaines ; French Calicoes and Lawns ; Chantilla Lace Veils, some watra large 
and rich ; Irish Linens; Linen Sheetings; Damask Table Cloths and Napkins; Linen Cambric Handker- 
chiefs; figured and plaided white Cambrics, and Marseilles Quilts. 


SILK GOODS. 


Rich figured Reps and Pou de Sois, a beautiful assortment of colors and choice styles, 
new, with 'wo colors; plain Rep and corded Sitks—Colors blue-black, jet, olive, brown, 


some entirely 
fawn, ashes of 


roses, and delicate light shades; plain Pou de Sois and Gro de Naples, a similar assortment of colors, va- 
rious prices; plain English Lustrings, all choice colors,a very desirable article, of fine lustre ; double-faced 


Silks, blue-black and colored, large and small figures ; 


plain and figured. 


Velvets—Rich French Pelisse Satins, fashionable colors; black India Satins, 


extra super and common jet and blue-black Silks, 


Levantines, Sinchaws, 


and various other descriptions of Silk Goods, making an extensive assortment well worthy the attention of 


purchasers who want desirable articles at less than the usual prices. ly 
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_ literature affords. 


SEreremuaras 





—— 
SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 

tg day published for Sunday schoo! Libraries 
Instruction from Trees and Flowers r 

Rebecca Wilson, or the Cumberland Girl 

Story Reading 





—Also— 

Caleb in the Countr 
The School Boy Roy Alteot 
Shanty the Blacksmith 
Wonders of Nature 

Also a great variety of new and excclient books 
for Libraries. 
Sacred songs, by Mrs Follen 
New editions of Allen’s Questions 
Walker’s Service Book 
Boston Sunday school Hymn book 
On hand, a few copies of those excellent tracts, 
viz: 
James Talbet—The Brothers 
Edmund and Margaret—Edward the Sunday scholar 
Channing’s Sermon to Children 
William Cooper and his Family 
Ellen and Mary—Mary Smith--Happy Valley 
Sister’s Gift—Patrick Clary &c 

Clergymen and Superintendents of Sunday schools 
are respectfully invited to visit the store of the sub. 
scriber, during Anniversary week, where catalogues 
will be found, and every effort made to accommodate 
them. BENJ. H. GREENE, 

m18 124 Washington st. corner of Water st. 


ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Pook 
and Introduction to do. : 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read. 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A. 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key ; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key, 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 

Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 
. HISTORY —Parley’s Book of the United States; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historica} 
Class Book; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra. 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography; Wood. 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake's Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher, 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTIONARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnsen’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 


' THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
HE BIBLE READER.—Being a new selection 
of Reading Lessons from the Holy Scritures, for 
the use of Schools and Families; by Wi'liain Bent- 
ley Fowle, Author of the Primary Reader, and vari- 
ous other school-books. Published by the Author, 
and sold by him and by all the Booksellers. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 

The author of this compilation has endeavored to 
furnish such a selection of Scripture lessons as may 
be used in schools and families, without subjecting 
the teacher or the reader to the trouble of making a 
selection at the time of reading. 

In making this selection, the text of the common 
translation has been scrupulously followed. 

The work is divided into Three Parts: the first 
containing selections from the Old Testament; the 
third, selections from the New, in chronological or- 
der, so that acorrect general outline of Scripture 
history may be impressed upon the mind by the pe- 
rnsal of this compend ; and the second part contains 
such miscellaneous passages as most forcibly exhibit 
the precepts of our religion, arranged under suitabé 
heads. compiler has been anxieus not only to 
muke every lessen a lesson of wisdom, but also to 
show that, besides their inestimable value as the 
erly safe guide of faith and practice, the Holy Scrip- 
tures abound in the best reading lessons that our 
W.B.F. 
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HE LIFE OF THE REV. S. H. STEARNS’ 
Jate pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
2d edition. 

‘It is a pleasure to read a book so handsomely ex- 
ecuted. But there is a pleasure of a different kind 
to be derived froma perusal of this volume. Most 
of the matter is drawn from the letters and journals 
of MrStearns, We have seldom seen better speci- 
mens of the epistolary style of writing, even taking 
into the account the letters of the immortal Cowper. 
We would especially recommend to our young 
friends, connected with the neighboring university, 
the chapter epstled, ‘ His College Life.—Boston 
Courier. 

* In the efrcumstances of his childhood, the histo- 
ry of his scholarship, the exhibitions of his qualifica- 
tions forthe ministry, and in the rich warm notes of 
his toeign travels; the father, the student, the 
Christian and the minister, will find much which is 
calculated to interest and instruct”—JV. Y. Evan- 
gelist. 

* It is one of the most touching narratives of pictus 
resignation, high souled devotion, and severe strug- 
gling under disease and disappointment, we have 
ever seen.’— Essex Register. 

In addition to the above, this work has been ex- 
tensively noticed and commended in the periodicals 
of the day : and among them; in the North Amer- 
can Keview, Christian Examiner, Quarterly Christ 
ian Spectator, Quarterly Register, American Bibli- 
cal Repository, Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Price one dollar. A liberal discount will be made 
to clergymen, and to persons who purchase (or 
Sabbath schools, during the anniversary week. 

For sale by J. A. STEARNS, 3 Cornhill, pu 











stairs. may 18 
LICE BRADFORD, or Experimental Religion, 
2d edition. 


This little work was written by the Jate Rev. Mr 
Goodwin who was the much esteemed and learned 
astor of the Unitarian Church in Sandwich. It has 
as been reprinted in London, and favorably noticed, 
as will appear from the following extract from the 
Christian Pioneer. 

‘* Some dozen of larger works might be mentioned 
which although devoted most especially to the elv- 
cidation of religious experience, vital godliness, fea" 
and love, the new birth, or regeneration, the natural 
and spiritual state of man, and obtaining peace with 
God through Jesus Christ, would not repay the p* 
tient, laborious reader, with that clear and satisfact0 
ry view of these momentous topics, which is give® 
in ‘Alice Bradford.’ Children may understand it, 
and men may derive from it instruction and profit.” 


Also—a few copies of A Letter to the Church and 
Society worshipping at the Pitts street Chapel, Dee. 
31, 1838, by the Pastor, Rev. F. T. Gray. 

Published and for sale by 

8S. G. SIMPKINS, 
m25 Corner of Court and Brattle st. 


PIE’S CURE FOR SCANDAL, or Detraciion 
Displayed Contents--Competition, Pronou® 
Possessive, Precedence, Religious Competition, Dif- 
ferent Classes of Detractors, Gossips, Talkers-ove’ 
Laughers-at, Banterers, Nicknamers, Stingers, Scor’ 
ers, Sneerers, Eye Inflicters, Mimicks, Carricaturists, 
Epigrammatists, First-Rates, Authoresses, Blue 
Stockings, Medical Men, Converts to Religion, Fam | 
ily Detraction, Defamation, Preventives of Detrac 
tion, Address to Religious Professors. 
_ For cale by JAMES LORING, No 182 Wash — 
ington St. m2 
——S—— 


~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advan? 

To individuals or companies who pay in advane 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis: = 

ic? No subscription discontinued, except # 10 
discretion of the publisher, until all arranges * 

id. 
pail communications, as well as letters of busines 
relating to the Christian Register, should be 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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